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Overnight, old buying patterns are broken and new brand preferences 
emerge. Even the most successfully entrenched national advertiser needs 
the modern medium of Spot Television to protect and expand his share 
of market. That's why you'll find an ever growing number of national ad- 
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Nf?L to CB| for $21.2 million* It will cost ad- 
vertisers sum §70,000 per commercial min- 
ute to hx? into GBS-TFs owerage of National 
Fotffiball League season (games, according to 
™p» estimate, as result of %mb\ winning 
hid ©i $28..I million for rights to NFL tele- 
casts for next two years, It is understood NIC 
and ABC each bid over $20 million for '64 and 
%B rights with CBF figure more than triple 
the million it paid for rights to '62 and 
'63 coverage, ABC is currently on last year of 
fi:?i»year pact with American Football League, 
ftnrl .SBC jnat won rights te 'NCAA games next 
aautut including ;Efew Teat's Day games in 
Hfise, Cotton, and Orange bowls^ for §11,044,- 
000. Eights to NFL rifle game is still up for 
grabs, hut CBS can pick up playoff game in 
event of NFL tie for |2QO S QO0 if it wants. It 
is- assumed two incumbent national sponsors. 
Ford p. Walter Th«pon) and Philip Morris 
f@r IfeHoro (Leu Bjitneft) A as well as ten 
regional sponsors will have first crack at future 
spuniorship. Commenting on high bid,, CBS 
president James T. Aubrey, Jr., said ; *'We will 
Stand on our record, which surely indicates 
aren*t in business to; lose money or let the; 
big ones get away. We know how much those 
games mean to viewers, our affiliated stations* 
and to die nation's advertisers/' There are 
same 14 minutes per game for sale, which 
means a Mai of aifeatt ES4 mimites for the 14 
regular season games* Only thing coming close 
to !§ mm iw adviwisers: is B&mt? UttiMlUes, 
but oostper-tiiousand is higher for NFL due 
to fewer viewers watcliing Sunday tv. As re- 
sult of CBS' price, each ©114 NFL teams will 
realise some 12,015,000. 

met NBC's Chester: NBC-TV has 
ruimm F. Storke to replace Giraud 
Chester as director, program administration. 
Chester resigned Friday ""as result of certain 
policy disagrgeoients," Storke, who joined web 




at Hollywood in 1548 in Guest Relations Dept. 
(a page), went to TV network sales in '53, 
came to $L If. in '55 as a participating pro- 
grams salesman (Today and Tonight), was 
named administrator in the same area in *$?, 
and since '59 has been director of participating 
programs sales. Chester gave n© indication as 
to lutare plans. 

Critical fid isstie: The federal case charging 
Kastor, Hilton Chesley, Clifford & Atheron with 
fraudulent copy for Regimen could set serious 
precedent, admen said Friday after grand jury 
action in Brooklyn. Indictment naming agency, 
along with client Drug Research Corp. and 
New Drug Institute, followed removal of re- 
ducing tablets from interstate commerce in 
wake of Fpod & Drug Administration charges 
(see page 49) , Challenged ad copy ran on 
three tv networks^ in newspapers, and maga- 
zines, according t© indictment. It fed been ac- 
companied by validating material at time if 
originally was submitted to media. Agency is 
scheduled to appear with other defendants this 
week for pleading, and ease should come to 
trial in relatively short order, observers thjink. 
Drug Research n© longer is Kastor Hilton 
client, being listed now with Weiss & Geller, 
although virtually dormant there:. 

Over $3.5 mil. for ABC-TV? Eight sponsors 
placed ©ver $&£ million in new business with 
ABE-TV in past week, mostly for second quar* 
ter. They are: Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
(via Ted Bates & Co.) ; Carter Products (Sul- 
livan, Stadfef, Golwell & Baylfis)| Dodge 
autos (Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn) §' 
B* C. Ji©hns©n $ Son (Benton & Bowles) s Lehn 
& Fink (Geyer, Morey, Ballard) ; Plough, Ine* 
(Lake - Spiro - Shurman) ; Polaroid (Doyle 
Dane Bernbach); Toni €©j« (North). Amoltg 
shows involved are EeAlywoml P&lm^ $eMff, f , 
77 $wm@t Strip, Empire and Ensign (¥T%>&h* 
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NBC ends '63 on wave of profits: Annual 
report by chairman Robert W. Sarnoff and 
president Robert E. Kintner notes NBC-TV 
"attracted more national advertisers than any 
other network for 15th consecutive year" in 
1963; the Owned Stations Div. — both radio 
and TV — achieved record sales and earnings; 
NBC Radio recorded its highest profits since 
1950; and NBC Enterprises Div. had higher 
operating profits than ever before. Report 
notes NBC-TV posted record-breaking profits 
in all four quarters of year and set new sales 
record, as 270 national advertisers used its 
facilities; NBC Radio, operating at growing 
profits for fourth consecutive year, was 80% 
sold out for '63 and also had "more advertiser 
support than any of its competitors." Affiliate 
roster at year's end: 198 for NBC-TV, 215 for 
NBC Radio (including 13 stations outside U.S. 
continental limits) . Additionally, the Sarnoff 
report pointed out that nearly 2,200 hours 
were programed on TV in color, carried by 
196 affiliates. 

Judy Garland to quit: Mar. 29 has been set 
as last broadcast of her weekly CBS-TV show 
by Judy Garland, who at that time will have 
finished production of her 26th program. Her 
reason: The demanding schedule of a weekly 
program had made it impossible for her to give 
her children the time and attention they need. 
Another, unmentioned probable cause: Fail ure 
of her series to achieve high ratings. In an 
aside in her letter telling network president 
James T. Aubrey, Jr., of the decision, Miss 
Garland notes: ". . . Let's be happy about all 
the bets we've won from the wise guys who said 
we'd never get our first show on the air." She 
also looked forward to working with him again 
in the coming years. 

Legal view: While indicted agency belongs 



neither to American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies nor to Advertising Federation of 
America, case is being watched with interest, 
and AFA legal consultant John Ryan, sees im- 
plications that could be "pretty far reaching." 
If government proves case, it would impose 
"terrific obligation" on any agency to check 
out claims. Regimen's agency doubtless acted 
in good faith, another observer commented, 
and said increased responsibility for accuracy 
would represent cost burden that surely would 
have to be passed on to client. A Kastor Hilton 
spokesman said action would impose "new 
concept of insurer's responsibility of adver- 
tising agency for client's product and busi- 
ness," attempting to fix "an Unheard of type 
of responsibility." No agency people were 
named in action. 

Daylight saving plan hit: Bill to extend day- 
light saving time in N. Y. state to nine: months 
of year is under fire again. Latest attack from 
Paul Godofsky ? chairman of N. Y. State 
Broadcasters Assn. subcommittee farmed to 
fight bill, quotes letter sent a few months ago 
by CBS to State Sen. Edward Speno^ bill's 
author. Godofsky, also pres*-geu.: mgr t of 
WHLI, Hempstead, L. I., says CBS feels pas- 
sage of bill would cost TV network Over $500,- 
000 a year to telecast programs at their regu- 
lar time in N. Y. state, while its radio web 
would have to spend some $1,200 a week to 
rectify broadcast times during period when 
N. Y. was on Daylight Time and other states 
were not As example, CBS said, prime-time 
program telecast regularly in 10-11 p.m. slot 
would be aired under Speno plan at 11-mki- 
night period. CBS has declined to make public 
its letter to Speno. An NBC spokesman, has 
said his network is "opposed" to the bill, and 
ABC executives contacted have declined to 
comment. 
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GENERAL 

Two best-known "Arthurs" of CBS speak their mind 

Godfrey and Hayes, a pair of 30-year veterans at the network, i 
an informal, factual, fascinating — and exclusive — interview 

ADVERTISERS 

Unprecedented use of radio in Mennonites' campaign 

Religious group's drive on three Terre Haute, Ind., stations utilized 
30-second spots for nine weeks for promotion of "a Christian truth"! 

Coca-Cola stresses TV in pushing new diet drink, Tal 

Name, derived from electronic computer, uses electronic medium 
to do 90% of the job of introducing the product to the market 

AGENCIES 

The timebuyer of seventies: just what will his job be* 

He'll operate not so much as a purchasing agent, but as a strategis 
and a technician, says William C. White of Cunningham & WalsJ 

TV MEDIA 



Holds loss of tobacco advertising would be 'no debacle 1 

George B. Storer, addressing a Wall Street group, urges greate 
investment in broadcast stock. Asks station-network co-op 

RADIO MEDIA 



Burger Beer Baseball buy hits WCKY's country musit 

Jamboree dropped by station to become flagship spot on brewery' 
80-station radio diamond network with Waite Hoyt as announced 

SYNDICATION 



New overseas markets help rocket sales of CBS Film 

Digges says'1963 "exceeded predictions by 19%" and gives detailed 
reasons .for .surge, also bright forecast for 1964 business 

STATION^ REPRESENTATIVES 

Eastman predicts bright future for radio drama show* 

Feels that by 1974 every major city in the U.S. will have two radii 
stations entirely programed for variety or dramatic fare 
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Portrait ol a media salesman 
who thinks he 
got the order 




If only he knew! 

The man he sold has to sell his account group. Then they 
have to sell the client. 

Meetings and questions; challenges and more meetings. 

And at these meetings your "friend at court" is alone with 
his conviction. Well, not quite alone. He usually* has his copy 
of SB'DS with him. 

So, with your Service-Ads in SRDS, YOU ARE THERE selling 
by helping people buy. 



National Analyst, I tie. survey, 
09% at ttg&iitf «Mwtiy« say SRD5 
<s otf esiib* in #m?i mmeimgs. 

SWNIIiyjMC^RY 1964 
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NICE GIRLS FINISH FIRST 

Sit! siojy behind the runaway success of The Patty Duke Show on 

-and how this incredibly talented youngster holds the fascinated 
$miion of viewers in 12,7'QQfiQQ homes every week. 



-1 mm ymm ma, Patty Duke was an 8-year- 
old girl cm the way to her first acting les- 
sn. 'When, she spoke, she said, "dese, dew and 
»sef with all the gusto of a native New Yorker. 
One year ago, Patty Duke won an Academy 
^atd- When she spoke, it was with the grace 
nd charm of a favorite granddaughter, 
iPaity Duke was a girl with talent and the will 
3 wiiffik. Patty Duke jwftas also a girl with a dfi- 
ightliil personality!, Patty Duke, in short, was 
m&ilf: the MhH of girl ABC was looking for to 
mild a show around for* its 1 §6 3-64 Season. It 
iaf to tea fi&m ABC, firmly based on wholesome 
;ntirtainmsnt* And Patty fitted in perfectly. 
Would she lite to do a television program of 
icr own? She would. 

What kind of program? Obviously, Patty had 
to be a teen-ager. Bflt how could you take advan- 
ce of fee tremendous ability when most teen- 
igc roles had become stereotyped long ago? 

The answer "was to itwstereotype the role, 
instead of giving Patty only one part, give her 
tm® parts-— identical cousins with diametrically 
apposed personalities. 



With those two decisions— the obvious one of 
making Patty Duke 1 teen-ager, and the not so 
obvious one of giving her twin acting assign- 
ments—The Patty Duke Show was born. 

Breck, General Mills arid Sterling Drug 
became the sponsors. The American public saw 
the show for the first time on Wednesday night, 
September 18, 196$. And the darndest things 
began to happen. 

The Patty Duke Show instantly became one 
of the top new hits on television. Over 1 2,700,000 
homes tune in every week. Patty's devoted fol- 
lowers include over 15,500,000 grownups, many 
of them young adults with children of their own. 

Patty has become a heroine— and an example 
—to her own generation. High school girls from 
Maine to California are sporting Patty's hairdo. 
More important, they are copying her gentle 
manners. 

The ABC Television Network is tickled pink 
about The Patty Duke Show. It demonstrates 
clearly and forcibly that wholesome, quality en- 
tertainment can lead to commercial success and 
to better television. 



ABC Television Network 
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PUBLISHER'S 

REPORT 



One man's view of 
significant happenings in 
broadcast advertising 



OS 



How broadcasters inform the public 
about broadcasting 

For years broadcasters have been notoriously silent when it coin 
to telling the public about their media. 

They allow everybody else to do the telling. And frequently, thejj 
discover, to their discredit. 

So I was impressed one day when I visited the WFBM Stations in] 
Indianapolis and found Eldon Campbell and his associates acquainting 
a Congressman with television and radio broadcasting in a practical 
way. After a tour of the facilities they sat down to lunch and various 
department heads answered questions. They repeated this once a week., 
running down the whole roster of Hoosier Congressmen. 

Last week I received three editorials broadcast by the WFBM Sta 
tions on the efforts of the federal government (especially the FCC) to 
extend its control over radio and TV. Labeled Broadcast Freedom #1J 
Broadcast Freedom #2, and Broadcast Freedom #3 they centered 
on such subjects as efforts to curl) editorializing, restrictions on com=l 
mercials, and the boobytraps in the "Fairness Doctrine." 

This kind of information can do nothing but help the industry. It's 
the sort of thing that Mike Shapiro of the WFAA Stations and John 
Coyle of KVIL, both Dallas, do so well. I suggest that Others join the: 
parade. 

* * * 

I attended another kind of broadcast-information gathering the 
other day when George Storer Jr., president of the Storer Stations, told 
a jam-packed room of Wall Street stock analysts what a broadcast 
group is made of, what it does, and how it does it. 

I've attended many an industry meeting. I've never heard anything 
as revealing. George cut through years of operation to show the pattern 
of success in terms of facilities, personnel, strategy, billings, and 
profits. The 300 eager analysts threw questions at George and his top 
staff as fast as they could field them. 

After it was over I complimented George on his frankness and his 
believability. And I wondered, "Why not? Why shouldn't the public 
know more about broadcast operations? Why our traditional reti- 
cence: 

We're not reticent about reporting what George said. It's reported 
in detail in this issue. Wouldn't you, our agency and advertiser readers, 
like lo gel more information along these lines? 



=9 ORLANDO • DAYTONA • CAPE KENNEDY 
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Investment Opportunity 



One of these boys will some day occupy the office next 
to yours. 

But how much care and training and labor and love 
it will take to fit him for the job! 

Whose responsibility is it? His family's alone? His 
school's? His cub pack's? 

Yours too. 

For you have an investment in that boy. 

You can protect that investment by joining with 
other leading American businessmen to promote the 
Treasury's Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Bonds. The Treasury Department's Plan works for 



thrift in our economy, strength in our defenses, in- 
dustry and self-reliance in our thinking. 

When you bring the Payroll Savings Plan into your 
plant — when you encourage your employees to enroll 
— you are investing in the next generation of indus- 
trial leaders. In a human resource that will keep our 
country young and vigorous and burgeoning. You 
are investing in America's future. In freedom itself. 

Don't pass this investment opportunity by. Call 
your State Savings Bonds Director. Or write today 
to the Treasury Department, U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Washington, D. C, 20226. 



*fWr In your plant. ..promote the PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN for U.S. SAVINGS BONDS |®J;| 

The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism. The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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lm.teipretoti.on and commentary 
@n most sigpifieant tv/radi© 
and marketing news of the week 



Overshadowed by the tobacco furor have been developments in a TV product field that is 

ttim m fflfflgffi® (also under government pressure; sfifi Sponsor Week, Jan, 20), 

CoEttiMittg growth of cosmetics is illustrated in, two timely cases, one a new $S-mil- 
lio« advertising account, another a definite signpost to future,, Latter is Bristol-Myers* 
ClairoL, noM budgeting half-million dollars for Negro market, giving significant 
emphasis to development. Using ad-line, "Tf yon want to . , . why not," Clair of is 
making aggressive progress,, building sales to Negro salons of one city from ,4% 
ten. 'years ago to 5.3% today, cohering over half the entire Clairol range of colors, 
aMOfding to current Gibsm Report on the Negro Markets The ad effort will probaby 
bl confined to magazines for present, but Bristol-Myers is keeping its eye on sales 
potential and acceptance of the campaign and could conceivably begin integrating 
Negroes into its overall TV promotion for Clairol themed on, **Is it true blondes h«m 
more fun?" Via Foote, Cone & Belding, it's well into hundred-A©usands. 

The $5-miilion story broke last week when Helene Curtis announced its new 
wfiiiHe-efaser lotion, Magic Secret, which is spending most of its money in TV. 
Magic Secret's spot and network schedule, being lined up by Edward H, Weiss, 
will break after distribution is completed to drug and department stores next month. 
This is newest entry in a line now billing upward of §3 million in TV spot for roughly 
a doaen products. 



FCC sanctions provocative broadcasts. 

In letting Pacifica Foundation off hook last week after four Long years, commission 
said a licensee has to offend some people some of the time, or radio and TV would 
teome ttftwly Hand,! and licensees too inhibited to diversify programing. FCC fast 
week granted all applications of listener-supported {non-adYertising) Pacifim's fm 
Sfeatfuii, and cleared foundation of charges of; Communist leanings. 

Involved wefe initial license for KPPK {noncommercial educational) Los 
Angeliss and renewals for KPFA (commercial) and KPFiB (noncoMmercial edu- 
cational), both Berkeley, Calif., and WBAI (commercial) New York. Also okayed 
was transfer of Paeifiea control from Executive Membership to Board of Directors. 

FCC pointed out the four cited instances of rather esoteric programing, late in 
evening hours and over four-year period, didn't constitute; justifiable complaint 
against overall programing on the stations. Pacifica itself said that in two instances 
it had let slip a bit of wordage that didn't measure up to its dwn standards of good 
taste. Omnr. Robert E. Lee, although agreeing with majority decision to renew, took 
feiue with dismssion program by four homosexuals, calling it '*mere sensation alisffi." 



TB04 poses dfuble-barreled threat for already-hurting domestic electronics industry. 

|Sl«illion fall-off in factory sales of TV components from 1902 level (see story 
page 48) made 1963 less than bullish. Many think major blow may be dealt at this 
year's CATT international trade conferences where low tariffs on electronic imports 
may be further reduced— as much as 50% , 

Tv receiver sales, though f aced with significant squeeze from imports for first 
time in 1968, stayed on top of level. Here again, however, 19ifi4 could be a negative 
milestone. Manufacturers'' feari unless Congress can be convinced to remove excise 
tax on high-priced all-channel sets, they will be completely out of running in receiver 
market once inventories of competitively-priced Vhf sets are exhausted. 
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More product for advertisers hooked on radio drama. 

Advertiser curiosity is high in current revival of soap operas and dramatic serials,, 
but old subjects and techniques now available "hardly constitute a future for them," 
says Mars Broadcasting exec v.p. Robert V. Whitney. To this end, he revealed Mars 
is casting for two daily soapers due for pilot release on Mar, 1 and Mar. 15. Will 
follow this in late March and early April with two more serials. Also reviewing 
scripts for two weekly half-hour evening shows — one a situation comedy, other a 
mystery format. 

Exec producer Phil Nolan currently holding auditions and story conferences 
on initial two serials in New York and Chicago. They are: The Colonel's Lady, "the 
story of an astronaut's family and their struggle to adapt to the space age challenge," 
and Dangerous Dream, which "unveils the private life of a husband-and-wife medical 
team dedicated to the world of psychiatry." 

Mars, recently purchased by Pepper Sound Studios, Memphis, will produce 
new properties at its studios in Stamford, Conn, Plans call for syndication in the 
U.S., Canada, and Australia. 



Sponsors had better be wary lest latest research on TV news touch off round of rate increases, 

Announcing that tv has stolen a march on newspapers as source of news to public, 
Roy Danish of Television Information Office, which commissioned Elmo Roper to 
do study, said TV also won out in "believability," especially with young adults. 
Drawing advertising moral, he said that because young TV-believers are prime goods- 
and service customers, the data should be "a matter of prime interest to marketing 
people." The new Roper study shows tv as the preferred news source oi 55% vs. 
newspapers' 53%, with much wider margins for TV believability preference. (In 
similar studies in 1961, newspapers beat TV 57-52 as a source of news and 57-51 
in 1959.) Lately, tv news prestige has been boosted by mounting critical accolades, 
largely by print critics. 

Evidence like the Roper study could bring economic changes to both network, 
local news. Prime news specials usually can be produced and sold more cheaply on 
networks than can entertainment, but documented audience attitudes like TIO's 
could open wedge to negotiate expansions in budget, time, and rates. Regular news 
is seldom a selling problem either in network or spot TV. Now Conceivably there 
could be movement of news from pre-prime and fringe areas to "A" slots* or re- 
definition of existing time periods, as well as new upward pressure for rates. 



Like all good showmen, Marion Harper knows importance of good timing. 

That he chose this particular time to sprout a new handle for his advertising com- 
plex suggests an internal public relations move. 

Cumbersome as new nomenclature is, the switch f rom just plain Interpublic to 
The Interpublic Group of Companies nevertheless reflects, as Harper puts it, "the 
evolving character of the organization as a group of separate service companies." 

The loss of such significant accounts as Staley, National Distillers, etc., because 
of product conflicts with other agencies in the Interpublic empire makes it imperative 
for Harper to hit home harder with separate, if united, theme. 

There are 17 in The Interpublic Group of Companies. 
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1936 the BBC begins the world's first 

regular television program. After the war the 

decision to build a national Television Center. 
December, 1949 .... the shape of things to come 
starts as an architect's doodle on an envelope. 



present 




Today, an idea has become an actuality. 
The 13-acre Television Center in London is the 
home of a network covering 99% of the total 
population of Great Britain, with programs 
reaching over 12 million TV homes. 
Many of these programs are seen in more than 
a hundred countries throughout the world. 



and 



BBC TV is keeping ahead of the times .... a 
second network begins in the spring of 1964, to 
be followed closely by color television. 
To meet this expansion, the Television Center 
will grow until it alone houses ten (two 
of them color-equipped) of an estimated total 
of 25 production studios. 




4j 



Itntmm ii inhrrff-tnrr not oatly the growth of 
the BBC, but also of BBC TV Enterprises, 

distributor of the world* s largest rang© 
of television program*, 

The new 1964 Frogram Catalogs will tell you 
more. Your copies are ready now from: 



□ E30E3 
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f JMliERCIAL 
CRITIQUE 

Fun and Ga 

WHIT HOBBS senior v.p. and 
board member of Benton & Boivles 

WHAT I*M AFRAID of is people 
who take advertising slightly. 
The flip and the glib and the super- 
ficial. What I am against is the cre- 
ative man or woman who cannot 
resist the temptation to make a 
pun, just for fun. To burst into song, 
when singing isn't what is going to 
solve the selling problem. To show 
off and be sassy, even though show- 
ing off can hurt the reputation of 
the client. To think of something 
cute to say and not know enough 
not to say it. To cover up with a lot 
of razzle dazzle — cover up the fact 
that underneath it all there isn't a 
selling idea. 



Trends, techniques, new 
styles in radio/tv 
commercials arc evaluated 
by industr\ leaders 



ICS (Parti) 

The easiest wax - to play fun and 
games is to wander around way out 
in left field, using ideas and tech- 
niques to attract attention that are 
irrelevant. So the commercial starts 
in Las Vegas with a spinning rou- 
lette wheel, and from there you 
have to get the housewife way the 
hell home and into her kitchen, and 
it is several thousand miles. And 
you lose her somewhere along the 
way. 

Usually the excuse is "The 
interest level in our category is so 
low that we just have to do some- 
thing, to attract attention," but this 
really isn't a very good or new 
excuse. Because it is possible to say 
"Please pass the salt," and be ex- 




HAVE SOMETHING FOR SALE? 



Metropolitan Toledo, 41st in U.S. consumer spend- 
able income,* is waiting to be sold. WSPD-Radio 
wins you the ears of Toledo's spending families. Get 
the dollar and cents facts on WSPD-Radio's sales- 
manship from your Katz man. 
Whatever you have for sale, you can't afford to 




ignore Toledo or WSPD, the No. 1 Radio Station in a stoker station 
the Nation's 44th Metropolitan Market. "SRDS 




WHIT HOBBS, who joined Ben- 
ton & Bowles in 1963, -worked at 
BBDO for 20 years. A Harvard 
graduate, he taught at New York 
University, City College of New 
York, and Columbia University., 



ceedingly friendly and absolutely 
clear, but the temptation to sam 
"Shoot the salt to me, Walt" bel 
comes irresistable, even though it 
may not be appropriate. 

And so, when people writing air-l 
line copy write "let's jet away from 
it all," because they can't resist the 
temptation (in the same creativ- 
ity) to play around with the thing* 
that make potential customers nervJ 
ous about flying, they are indulging! 
themselves in fun and games. When: 
solid, old, conservative America!! 
Airlines suddenly comes along with] 
an ad that has a guy who looks like. 
Groucho Marx sitting in every seat] 
in the plane, this is a clever trick 
that may impress creative people in 
other agencies, but it cannot help 
doing harm to the image of Ameri- 
can Airlines among customers wild 
do not want to associate airlines 
with tricks. 

Disservice to clients 

When car advertising talks speed 
and power and zoom and va-r-o-o- 
o-m, and when cars are full of lively 
youngsters carrying guitars and as- 
suming all sorts of outlandish poses 
like lying on the roof and on the 
hood, we're playing fun and games. 
Indulging ourselves. Doing our rlf» 
outs a disservice. 

When are we going to let those 
girls who are lying around in the 
unmowed grass in the cigarette ads 
get up? That ground will be awfully 
cold this winter. 

Why does everybody have to, 
smile all the time? Beer isn't funny, 
and cigarettes aren't funny, and 
food isn't funny; what's so funny? ■ 

Excerpts from a speech before a 
Creative workshop in Chicago in 
July. 
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SORRYa 



SPONSOR is only #2 *** 

among the broadcast books 

when it comes to Iv station readers 



BUT 



(says who?) 

SPONSOR is #1 



among agency and advertiser 



renders — and they're where it counts most 



(says who?} 



Attested to by 5 
up-to-date surveys. 
Ask Norm Glenn or any 
Sponsor salesman. 

sponsoB/ January it, mi 2i 



It isn't easy, but you can ... if you're thick-skinned enough to be satisfied with just the rum^pj 
It's like ranking TV markets. You can take a small portion of the market by using the BMBJl 
metro approach . . . but if you want the whole rhino, you've got to rank by total market* 
F' instance. Less than 10% of the Charlotte Market is located in the metro area, but the totei 
Charlotte TV Market contains 574,800 TV homes . . . ranking 20th in the nation! * And all the 
rhinos are talking about WBTV's ripsnorting 87% lead over the market's second station,* 

WD 



*AKB TV Market Digest 



CHARLOTTE 

JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 
Represented Nationally by Television Advertising (t»aR) Representatives, Inc. 

how do you fit a rhino into a rain barrel? 










■ 

|L\i 
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ARTHUR HULL HAYES 



President of CBS Radio since 
1955, Hayes has risen 
steadily in the network's 
executive echelons since he 
joined CBS Radio : Spot 
Sales as a salesman in 1934. 
He's also a director of 
ARF, -NAB, RAB, Broadcast 
Pioneers, and a number of 
public service and charitable 
organizations. He's known 
Arthur Godfrey since 1930's 




SPONSOR QUESTION: Mr. God- 
frey, what was the first big com- 
mercial success you had? 

ARTHUR GODFREY: It was 
Schneider's Bread. They had a prod- 
uct called Schneider's Dandy Bread; 
there was a kid's program on the 
air in which I played the part of 
Uncle Arthur. The program was 
called (I wasn't even billed in it) 
... it was called "Aunt Sue and 
Polly" and I was Uncle Arthur to 
the kids. We were on every after- 
noon, 5:15 to 5:30, six days a week, 
and I got twenty dollars a week for 
this chore, which made me the high- 
est-paid announcer in town, see. 
And I sold bread ... I did the com- 
mercials and I participated with the 
people in the show. Lewis Edwin 
Ryan was the first advertising man 
to recognize the effectiveness of this 
way of selling. I used to say to the 
kids, "Now, look, you take a look at 
that bread in the kitchen, you see 
what the label is on it, kids. If it 



Part One of Two Parts 



doesn't say Schneider's — S-C-H — 
don't you eat it. You tell Mommy 
you're not going to eat it, that Uncle 
Arthur told you to get . . ." And they 
called up and raised holy hell at the 
station, you know, that s.o.b., our 
children won't eat, this and that. 
Well, nothing could have pleased 
me more, and the client was beside 
himself. And, I've always honored 
Lew Ryan because when the other 
people wanted to fire me for doing 
this, he said, "You leave that boy 
alone if you want my business." 
He was the first guy that backed me 
up. So I would have to say that was 
the first success. 

Q. What would you say was your 
greatest commercial success? 

GODFREY: The one I told you 
about before. The tuna fish story. 
You can't beat that one. Of course, 
in millions of dollars, you have to 
tell the Lipton story. My memory is 
bad for figures, but I think it was 
47 million they were doing, the year 
we started together, and when they 
fired me it was 167 million. 

Q. Should agencies use person- 
alized selling all the time or is it 
something that depends on a per- 
son like yourself? 

GODFREY: There seems to be 
no question that the three different 
methods of selling on radio will 
work depending upon the nature of 
the product, the sponsor, perhaps. 
For example, "Luckies are always 
kind to your throat." It drove you 
nuts for years, but Lucky Strike cig- 
arettes was the number one. Thor- 
geson did it and it used to drive us 



"/ decided that this radio was 
a very intimate little gadget. 
. . . So I said 'You knoiv ivhat, 
when I get back on the air, Vtn 
going to gamble; Vm going to 
talk to one person; Vm going to 
assume that one person is there 
alone and 1 gotta hold his 
attention . . . and ignore every- 
body else.'' And it paid off from 
the first day I did tt." 



nuts. But what kind of pack did you 
pull out? You pulled out Lucky 
Strike. 

Second, there is no question that 
jingles do a job. Pepsi-Cola showed 
the way. There have been, oh I sup* 
pose, 25 or 30 since then which have 
done just as well. Unfortunately, we 
are beleagered with three thou^ 
sand that don't do any good arid 
louse up the whole business. Every- 
body and his brother is hoping that 
his jingle will be another Pepsi- 
Cola; so that the air is rife with 
them. But when one of them is good 
and catches on, even the Pepsi- 
Cola one now — "For those who 
think voung." That stays with you. 

ARTHUR HULL HAYES: Yes, 
it's very good. Pepsi hasn't lost its 
touch. 

GODFREY 
the long 



run, 



Very smart. But, in 
jingles run their 
course. In the long run, I think that 
the third commercial method, the 
personal approach of the well- 
known, trusted voice is the most ef- 
fective one. You first of all must 
have integrity ... a well-established 
integrity, which I fought for many 
years to achieve. Once you have 
established that, even those who 
dislike your programs are forced to 
say, "Damn it, he tells you the 
truth," and that's invaluable and, I 
think, for over the long haul will 
probably be the most effective., Do 
you agree, or not? 

HAYES: Very much. There's one 
odd thing that's developed over the 
years. We've seen programing and 
commercials move in opposite di- 
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bfifetfeMS. It used to be where radio 
[grograminij was 99% entertaininent 
, . news and information was a 
Uwxf small part of early radio . , 
I foil had this entertainment, and the 
fommer^ial was done hy a very 
straightforward, good selling voice. 
He said to yon, "TMs is a good thing 
Its Ik&ft 

Q, TMs is before jingles? 
HAYESi Yes, Npw the picture 
has changed, the largest part of 
'radio is information. Some 71% of 
Our schedule is not entertainment at 
all, It's strictly information , . . 
Sports flews. Dimension features, 
news and so forth. And what's hap- 
pened to the commercial? They've 
gone to humor. They're offbeat, 
highly entertaining, many of them. 
Tve often wondered if this is a mis- 
take. It seems to me, as I listen to, a 
very fine; news program, like the 
World News Rvumtep, when they 
come to that spot for the commer- 
il . . . there's a jarring note. I've 
often wondered if it wouldn't be 
better if a man of integrity whose 
voice carried authority came on and 
said, 'This is the thing to buy and 
I will tell yon why." ft would fit the 
program. 

The reason that jingles got started 
wasn't because of the type of pro- 
gram we're talking about at all. 
The record station grew up all of a 
sudden. In the early years there 
weren't very many record stations. 
All of a sudden they mushroomed. 
Advertisers remember the old story 
about the mule: hit him in the face 
first and get his attention, then start 
training Mm. The original recorded 
commercials started out with sing- 
ing, steamboat whistles, girls 
fcreamiog. When you're listening 
for information, <W yOure listening 
to an Arthur Godfrey or a Garry 
aore, you're paying attention. You 
can't be talking to your wife and 
listeii to Arthur Godfrey; you can't 
talk to your wife and lister* to. the 
World News Roundup, But with a 
record station, you can go on with 
your activity and hear it. And when 
a et»m*ierf iai comes on— something 
Is needed to get their attention. 1 
tMnk they have carried jingles too 
far* 

Q. Would the medium he better 
if there ware fewer jingles? 

HAYES? I think it depends on 
which Bommunfty you're talking 
about. If I went out to Omaha or 



Kankakee or Tallahassee mid was 
buying a record station, 1 think that 
I would put on a jingle that started 
out with a steamboat whistle or a 
blare of an organ Or something. But 
if I were buying Arthur Godfrey or 
the World $cws Roundup or a Di- 
nwnsion feature with Betty Furness 
at whomever, I would fit my com- 
mercials to; the tempo of the pro- 
graming. I would put on the news 
and pause for a moment and then a 
serious, authoritative, honest voice 
would come on and tell about the 
prodnct, I think it would get more 
results. 

Q. Is the government apt to cut 
down on freedom for your type of 
selling? 

GODFREY: No. First of all, CBS 
has its own screening. Art Hayes 
runs a very tight thing that way- 
There are lots of products that they 
won't even bother me with. They 
don't want anything to do with 
them. When they come up with a 
product diat they think is accept- 
able from a business point of view, 
maybe for some personal reason I 
don't want to do it. So they ask me. 
QK^ I say, "There's nothing wrong 
with that, let's find out if the prod- 
uct's all right" Now, if it's a prod- 
uct that I personally can test, I do. 
If it is a woman's product, for ex- 
ample, the gals in my office, my 
family, my female friends, they all 
try it for me. They don't pull any 
punches; they tell me — good, bad 
or indifferent. 

0/, In other words, you set up 
your own standards. 

GODFREY: That's right. If they 
tell me that it's a good product, I'll 
take it. If they tell me it stinks^ it 
doesn't get on. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion 
to turn down a rjroduct after it was 
accepted by the screening process? 

HAYES: Well, Arthur's turned 
down a number of products that we 
had no reason not to take, 

GODFREY: Well, usually they're 
proprietaries., 

HAYES: I remember one—it was 
a dessert. There was nothing objec- 
tionahle but would Arthur like it? 
Well, he said he was going to take 
it home and let Mary try it , , , the 
usual routine > * - they always try 
things at home, but 1 said, °tm go- 
ing to surprise him.'' I said, '•'Ar- 
thur, how about coming over to 
have lunch with me tomorrow? 




"'Radio was 99% entertainment. 
Now, the picture has changed. 
The largest patt of radio 
is information. And what's 
happened la the commercitd? 
They're offbeat, highly 
entertaining, many of them." 



There are a few things I want to 
talk to you about." So I don't say 
one word, but I arranged to have 
this dessert served. And I thmk, 
after he smacks his lips and com- 
ments on it, I'll say, "There's an ac- 
count for you." He didn't even fin- 
ish it . . . but said, "Where in hell 
did you get that damned stuff?" We 
didn't take the account. I remember 
another, it was a very expensive 
radio, 

GODFREY: I just felt that I 
couldn't bring enough sales out of 
my audience to justify the expense. 
Alsoj I don't like to take accounts 
that I can't show. I don't like to be 
a part of a big advertising cam- 
paign, so that it's impossible to trace 
any sales to me. My kind of selling 
involves becoming almost personal- 
ly associated with it. For example, 
Lipton Tea. To tMs day, it's associ- 
ated with me. I haven't had Lipton 
Tea since they fired me in *9§» 

QJt's like Jack Benny and Jello? 

GODFREY: Same damn tiling. 
You can't get rid of it. I'm stuck 
With this Lipton Tea. I have since 
then had Tetley Tea for a couple of 
vears. One of the wavs that I cre- 
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ated the sales image was with Ches- 
terfield. They came on the program 
in the early morning show, and 1 
said, "This is very nice to have 
Chesterfield five days a week, but 
how the hell are they going to know 
if I'm selling any cigarettes?" 

Q. You hit an important point 
there. How does a national adver- 
tiser really tell how he gets results 
from a particular medium? 

GODFREY: Well, I'll tell you 
how I did it with Chesterfield. 
When I took the account in the first 
place, it was agreed I would do the 
commercials the way I saw fit . . . 
that I would sell the cigarettes in 
the way I thought was the best way 
to sell them. And they would look at 
the sales curve and if it wasn't any 
good, go bye-bye and that'd be it. 
So after I thought about this for a 
month or so, I said, "Hell, I know 
how to do this," and I started telling 
people, "Buy 'em by the carton. It's 
a way to save a little money. Pick 
up a carton of cigarettes. You're in 
the store. Bring them home." About 
a week of that and they sent for me 
and said, "You gotta stop this. All 
the cigar stores in America; all the 
little shops are gonna boycott us." 
And I said, "Now, wait a minute. 
You told me that I had carte 
blanche and you can quit any damn 
thirteen weeks you want to; but be- 
tween now and the thirteen weeks, 
I'm going to do what I want to do." 
So I went back and told the people, 
"You know where you buy that car- 
ton — that little fellow you've been 
buying the pack from. He can use 
that quick turnover ... it does him 
a lot of good." And within six 
months, every cigarette in America 
was selling them by the carton. 

Q. Mr. Godfrey, you started at 
VVTOP — was that when you started 
with CBS? 



Part One of Ttvo Parts 



GODFREY: WJSV it was then. 
"Willingly Jesus Suffered for Vic- 
tory." We had a program in the 
morning which is still in Washing- 
ton, run by a wonderful guy called 
Elder Michaux — M-I-C-H-A-U-X 
— who used to come on the air 
every morning at five preceding my 
show, which started at six, singing 
"Happy Am I In My Religion," and 
then he'd come in over the top of 
it and say, "WJSV — Willingly Je- 
sus Suffered For Victory" and then 
"Happy Am I" and this would go on 
all morning. Many congressmen, 
senators, used to go there early in 
the morning to sit to get the treat- 
ment, you know, which was terrific 
because you couldn't listen to it, you 
couldn't sit in the same room with 
him, without feeling happy. Elder 
Michaux. He's still alive, and he was 
at the Arthur Godfrey Day lunch- 
eon in Washington a month ago, — 
his voice is almost gone — he's got 
permanent laryngitis from scream- 
ing so long; his sermons were fas- 
cinating. They all had to do with 
adultery, every one of them. 

Q. Those must have been fascin- 
ating days in radio. When did you 
and Mr. Hayes Frst meet each 
other? 

GODFREY: Do you know my 
memory is so bad I cannot remem- 



ber my first meeting with Arthur 
Hull Hayes; the way I think it hap- 
pened Was when he came to Wash- 
ington to talk about New York. 

HAYES: It was before that, Ate 
thine. When I was in charge of Spot 
Sales, you were in Washington. 
This was before we ever thought 
of you coming to New York. Q{ 
course, we were selling you here, 
we were representing you in New 
York; and I went down to Washing>- 
ton. I went down to see you about 
one of our New York clients. It ' 
seems to me I remember you and 
me going over to a little fish place 
to get some breakfast or something, 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. Does that 
ring a bell to you? 

GODFREY: The fish place— wait 
a minute, not the fish place, what 
the hell's the name of that old 
restaurant? 

HAYES: A little bit of a place. 

GODFREY: Right next to the 
Willard Hotel. 

HAYES: Not the Occidental. I 
don't mean that. This was a little 
bit of a place to go up for break- 
fast, a little cafe, 

GODFREY: Oh, Harry's! Right 
downstairs in the Earle Building. 

HAYES: Was that it? 

GODFREY: Yeh, Harry's Bar 
and Grill. Right underneath the 



Arthur Godfrey, despite serious operation 

five years ago, looks younger than his nearly-sixty 

years (I). He looked like this (r) in 1930's 
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Arthur ft uH Hayes was serious-faced young 
sables staffer for CBS in 1934 (I). The seriousness 
has gray-hnired dignity today (r) hi top post 



■stage entrances to the Earje Theatre. 

HA.YE.Sl WbH 5 we had breakfast 
Kliere. 

.GODFREY? And this was when, 

■Bta afr 

HAYE& I'd say, about 1935. 

GODFREY: That's right ... the 
|tti»e tet we had Ed Klauber down, 
ptti came with him, did you not? 

HAYES: Not with Klauber. I 
rcame down, when Meff Runyan 
I came down and when Joe Ream 
leftttJe down. 

GODFREY: What we're talking 
[about % up until '34, I had been 
WOTlting far NBC in Washington, 
attd oil the 15th of January I went 
|p work for CIS as a free-lancer. 
It was the first time I ever worked 
far anybody in radio in any capaci- 
ty other than a stall announcer, or 
.staff program director, or whatever 
the hell it was. But I was working 
far WJW on a commission basis, 
©n; an early morning show, from 
■Sim |ill nine, beginning January 15. 
Mow, after we had been there far 
three or lour years, I guess, CBS 
in New York took one of my an- 
nouncers* one of the old announcers 
they had there — he came up here 
to Mew York and sold Brother 
Hayes he*e (who was boss of 
WARE in those days) on the fact 
that he could do an early morning 
Show. I had wanted to go on in 
New York with this show * . . make 
it a two-station network — "but 
they^d .sa&L "Oh, Arthur, your stuff 
is great in Washington,, in the rural 
areas, but not in New York " So 
then, one day, an engineer in the 
•eOTitrol room calls me in and says, 
^Hesfi do you want to hear your- 
self?" I says, "What do yon mean?" 
He says, ; *Listen.** And here was a 
gBCfl God rest hiss Soul, he's dead 
now. . . 

HAYES 5 That's right, with a fa- 
miliar style, you might say. We 
d4dnt know It at the time, though, 

GODFREY; He's on the air on 
WABC (now WCBS) in New York, 
and _hes doing everything that I 
taught him down there in Wash- 
ington; he'd been one of my an- 
nounsem So I said, "Oh, ho;, ho, 
I'm toa corny for New York, huh?" 
And I hired a guy to go to NBC 
(iij those' days they bad two net- 
works, red and blue) and I said, 
*1 want to gf on in New York and 
beat this guy at my game . . . and 
fou go up there and. sell them a 



bill of goiods." But really I didn't 
want to come to New York, I really 
didn't want to, 'cause I lived in 
Virginia, had a farm, horses, a love- 
ly wife, 1 didn't give a dang about 
New York, but I wanted to pipe the 
show to New York; NBC came up 
with a contract and I took it in and 
I laid it on Harry Butcher's desk 
one day and I said, "Well, Harry, 
its been nice knowing you, I'm 
sorry I have to leave now." And he 
said, "Whadda you mean, yon have 
to leave?" And I said, "Well, Harry, 
yotr guys wont give me the New 
York thing:; you think I'm too corny, 
huh? Well, take a look at this con- 
tract." They had offered $75,000 a 
year, guaranteed, and the rest of 
it on commission. So Hairy said, 
"Let m;e talk to our people." I said, 
"Welb I'm going to sign this thing 
on Monday morning." So, come 
Sunday night, in comes Ed Klau- 
ber, also gone now, God rest him, 
Ed Klauber, Joe Ream, Meff Run- 
Nan — you didn't come then, Art? 

HAYES: Yes, I did, Arthur, I 
came with the others. I wasn't let- 
ting you get away if I could help it. 

GODFREY:, We all sat together 
in the Willard Hotel — I'll never 
forget — we had a nice talk and 
Klauber wanted to know what did 



I want and I said, "Why, I want to 
do my show on both stations." 
"Well," he said, "we're prepared to 
let you continue in Washington on 
WJSV and also do the show on 
WABC in New York, and you can 
do it from Washington and we are 
prepared to offer you the same 
amount." And I said, J 'Thank you 
very much, but I don't want any 
guarantee of any kind." They 
perked up their ears and asked 
what did I want? I said, 1 want 
commission. You sell a dollar, I 
want part of it. You don't sell, I 
don't want any part of it.'' I'll 
never forget, he was very much 
surprised. Nobody had ever come 
up with any such thought as that 
before. He wanted to know why, 
and I said, "I know that when I 
start up there you're going to get 
zero reaction and zero ratings for 
a long time ... it takes daytime 
people quite a while to get used 
to you. And, by golly, you're not 
going to foul me up by giving me 
this little start and then saying, 
well, it doesn't pay off, and go!' 
Leave it alone far a little while; it'll 
cook. You have to do it for a year 
without touching it. If, at the end 
of the year, it's not cooking . . . 
ok." Well, they didn't like it much, 
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but they bought it. And the funny 
thing is, about six months later (we 
still hadn't sold much — I knew we 
wouldn't) well, dear old Art Hayes 
comes down with his program di- 
rector. 

HAYES: George Allen, that was. 

GODFREY: And they want to 
talk to me about this show . . . 
things aren't going so well. So, I 
said, "You know, you guys need a 
little fresh air . . . you sit up there 
in those offices in New York; come 
out on my boat (I had a Lightning 
Class sailboat) . . . we'll go out on 
the river and we'll sail and we'll 
talk . . . quiet, no phones . . . and 
I put them on the leeward side of 
the boat, sitting way down there, 
and I'm sailing along, and they 
were saying, "Well, now, you sec, 
Arthur, what we'll do is, we'll put 
a big orchestra in front of you, and 
then, you know, you'll come on, 
do a half -hour, and then we'll come 
on behind you." And each time 
they would talk like that, I'd come 
up with the tiller and harden the 
sheet and the boat would lean over 
and the water would come in over 
the gunnel. About the fourth time 
I did that, they said, "All right, all 
right — so we'll go back to New 
York — OK." Shortly after that, 
Walter Mack of Pepsi-Cola steps 
in and bought not one but three 
participations per day. 

HAYES: I remember that. It was 
the turning point for you. 

GODFREY: He was the only 
sponsor I have ever had whose 
jingle I would permit on the air 
with mc . . . because he was the 
first one. And he had that, "Pepsi- 
Cola hits the spot. Twelve full 
ounces that's a lot." We never al- 
lowed any other sponsor to do a 
jingle on our show. 



Part One of Tivo Parts 

Q. Was the jingle introduced on 
your program? 

GODFREY: No, it had already 
been going. But that's what started 
it all, and then the next six months 
came around and boy, we were 
loaded! 

Q. About what year was that? 
GODFREY: By the time we got 
on in New York it was 1941. Wc 
put WABC into the black, way into 
the black. We were paying every- 
body's salary before they got up 
in the morning. 

Q. Mr. Hayes . . . what do you re- 
member of these early years? 

HAYES: I remember the period 
very distinctly. I was in Spot Sales 
as a salesman. Of course, Spot Sales 
was a very small organization then 
. . . we were selling our newly 
represented WJSV then, which we 
owned ... it later became WTOP 
. . . the biggest part of our busi- 
ness on 'TOP was Arthur, so I had 
to go down to see him, that's how 
we first met. At first we were going 
to do everything from Washington 
and pipe it here, then he kept com- 
ing up on a trip to see clients and 
he said, "I better come up here one 
day a week." Then he'd come up 
one week a month. Then after a 
few months he says, "I don't get 
all my work done. I'd better come 
up two weeks a month." And finally 
the day came when he said, "I'd 
better move to New York." The 
New York show kept getting longer 
and the Washington show was 
shorter. 

Q. You mean this was the longest 
transition in history? 

HAYES: That's right. Of course, 
you remember that when we had 
Arthur on WCBS in the morning 
to sell an announcement for a hun- 
dred dollars at six o'clock in the 
morning (it got to be a hundred 
fifty, didn't it?) . . . 

GODFREY: I think we finally 
got it up there. 

HAYES: That was the highest 
price anybody ever sold an an- 
nouncement on the air. And re- 
member, that was at 6:30 in the 
morning. 

Who was actually listening at 
6:30 in the morning? 

GODFREY: All of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut. The rat- 
ings never gave us anything, but 
the sales results did — it's the same 
story today. 



Q. Are there characteristics of 
radio, its ability over and beyond 
other advertising media to do a job 
. . . are there any things that sticlf 
out in your mind? 

GODFREY: Other than that per- 
sonal appeal, no, I don't. I think of 
it as I did when I was selling house 
to house. I have to make the safe 
the same way I did when I knocked 
on your door and you opened it 
and your instinct was to slam jfl 
I had to make you say, "Hey, that's 
not such a bad guy, talk to me for 
a minute." I had to win you, in 
other words. I feel about radio th© 
same way. And without that per- 
sonal appeal, the only other way 
you can sell with it, so far as I can 
see, is by irritation and repetition, 
which despite your opposition final- 
ly gets through and makes an im- 
print. 

Q, We recently published your 
story on Morton House, which has 
had a phenomenal sales growth. 

GODFREY: That's a beautiful 
story and a good one, but you 
ought to read the one about tuna 
fish — Breast-O-Chicken — that's the 
damndest story you've ever seen. 
They were down to 30% of normal 
last June because of that scare and 
in sixty days they called me up 
and said, "We're 112% of normal." 
And they haven't spent a quarter 
any place else. 

Q. Was that an industry promo- 
tion or for a specific brand? 

GODFREY: No! Breast-O- 
Chicken Tuna. The industry was 
back up about 70%. Right now 
they're 107-108% of normal. And 
they've had another white fish 
scare in Michigan. These are the 
things that make us laugh like hell 
when people tell us nobody listens 
to radio. 

HAYES: That was always our, 
story, Arthur. I remember in those 
early days, they always asked about 
the audience — do we know any- 
thing about the audience? My an- 
swer was, "If you want to sell it, 
this man sells it. If you have some 
goods to move off the shelf, why, 
we have your man. If you want 
some figures, I haven't got any." 
That was always our sales story. 

NEXT WEEK: How Godfrey 
evolved his sales technique, views 
of Hayes on future of network ra- 
dio highlight conclusion of special 
two-part report. 
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D VERT I M ERS 



ad 10 

ennonite drive 

>|ig:i#M13 group's campaign on 3 Torre Haute stations 
jfili^ed llQ 3E>-seoond| spots weekly for 9 weeks to 
suc'cessfuny promote awareness Of 'a Christian truth' 



JL M MNPRffCBBENTED use o'f proitto 
rl U#aJ 3Q-second radio spots in 
pfltgfotis broadcasting has brought 
one out of every four men in a 
predetermined, age group in Terre 
Jauts from a condition of ignorance 
& mm£ euesS of a selected Christian 
truth, The test campaign, sponsored 
y |I ennonite Broadcasts, Inc., Har- 
Itprg, ^»~> has also shown that 
early one out of every two men re- 
membered the radio messages and 
half of those could prove it. The 
campaign pioneered in the use of 
rpearch as applied to religious 
broadcasting. 

These foldings were revealed last 
week 4tt the First International 
Christian Broadcasters Convention, 
held at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D. C, by Alvin A. 
iarra, senior account executive of 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates, 
Washington advertising agency for 
Meunonite Broadcasts, The Organi- 
Bttion is the broadcast arm of the 
[fcnnontte Board of Missions and 
Charities;, and the producer of The 
Mmmnits 0mm, The Way of Life, 
and Heart to Mertfi, aired weekly 
on mm 200 radio stations through- 
Mtak the United States and overseas. 
8fo other programs in as many hm- 
■pagei are broadcast worldwide on 
k^rseas -stations. 

The obfective of the radio spots 
mm. to promote die basic, Christian 
truth that "when a man. accepts 
Christ as sin. forgiver and leader, 
be gets a whole new outbade em 
hfe/* Effectiveness of the agency 
sqpts in reaching men from 18 
through 40 measured by Wal- 
Wm Cersgn & Associates, Washing- 
ten, marketing research firm. Terre 
Haute, which has no M^ennonite 
churches,, Wm chosen as the first 
city fop such an experiment. Co- 
operation was given by the Terre 
Haute Area Council of Churches, 



Inc. Prior to the test, Dr. Henry 
Weaver, chairman of The Minute 
Program Committee of Mennonite 
Broadcasts, said it was hoped the 
test would indicate whether such 
broadcasting could influence men 
without spiritual orientation, The 
regular religious broadcast ordi- 
narily attracts an audience with 
such orientation, Dr. Weaver ex- 
plained. 

"The figures speak for them- 
selves," Sarra told the Christian 
broadcasters. "Two weeks before 
the broadcasts began,, telephone in- 
terviews were conducted with 300 
Tene Haute men in the selected 
age group chosen at random from 
the phone book. The results were 
carefully recorded. Then a total 
of 110 half-minute spots created 
by the agency was broadcast each 
week over three radio stations for 
a nine -week period, beginning Sept. 



PRIOR 



8, J 963. Afterward, the researchers 
returned and interviewed another 
3D0 men in the predetermined age 
group. 

"Prior to the broadcasts, 43% 
were uiraware of the basic Christian 
truth promoted by the Spot mes- 
sages. Afterward, die figure was 
32.9%, On a medium projection 
basis, the number of unaware Terre 
Haute men between the ages of 18 
and 4() dropped from 6,450 to 4,935. 
This is a reduction of approximately 
one out of every four who had form- 
erly been unaware," 

The Gerson report said that the 
recall rate of 47.4% among those in- 
terviewed "is one of the highest wc 
have seen. Almost half the total 
male population had some form of 
recall of the promotional spots used. 
The validated recall group (21.4%) 
consisted of men who said they had 
heard the spots and were able to 
complete one of the key lines. The 
only higher recall figure of this 
type that we know of resulting" 
from a single campaign was 22%. 
It came from heavy radio and tv 
use over a period of one year by an 
automobile dealer group," 

Sarra revealed that one-minute 
sermonettes with the same basic 
message and objective are being 
tested in another city. He declined 
to identify the community at pres- 
ent "because it would prejudice the 
research." 



Post research contrasted with prior 
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Uiwxwrenes$ 



23.0 28.0 
Awareness 



14.0 16.1 
Understanding 



20.0 23.0 

A,cti:on 



Studies wntituxed Ujwe and after the Mvnnonite BraMmm cycle show dmfcaW 
changes among men age* 18-40. <fh* target Unawarem** classification dropped 10.1 
percentage points. Alt other ulassificatWnS gained. To accomplish this UW their objective 
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ADVERTISERS 



Backyard barbecue 



1. Carton ready for picnic supper 



Running 
up —TV 
for Tab 

Diet drink entry by Coca-Cola, 
electronically named, leans 
on electronic ad introduction 




Tab bottle: designed jor sleek look, rigorous wear 
of handling. Textured "package" was done by staff 
of Robert S. Dickens, Chicago designer who has 
worked for Metrecal, Dial, Parker, Quaker Oats. 
High style fits Tab emphasis on chic-woman appeal 



Coca-cola's newest product is a 
creature of the electronic age. 
Tab, the soft-drink leader's entry 
in the hot dietary race, has a two- 
fold claim as a child of its time: 
The name came from an electronic 
computer, and the fame is coming 
largely from an electronic advertis- 
ing medium, tv. 

Named and propagated by elec- 
trons, Tab still owes its life to 
human genius. 

It took people to formulate a 
"lively," sugarless flavor. It took 
people to program the computer 
and choose from a selection of 
names offered. And it takes people 
to design promotion for the new 
product. As it happens, the design 
has been relying on television to 
do up to 90% of the job of introduc- 
ing Tab to the market. 

To date, the Cocn-Cola Co. has 
authorized more than 780 of its 
bottlers to enter the market with 
Tab (covering about 78% of the 
U. S. population), and some 650 
already are selling it. This has been 
accomplished in eight months, of 
which the first weeks amounted 
to blitz distribution. J. Paul Austin, 
president of Coca-Cola, called it 
"unprecedented acceptance" of a 
new product. 

Accompanying the instant mar- 
ket hit is a carefully guarded "Tab 
Factbook," detailing for bottlers 
introduction strategy in all media. 
At the time this was put together 
450 prints of the first tv commer- 
cials were ordered (see frames 
from minutes and IDs), heralding 
heavy play. Tab's effervescent rise 
in tv spot is evident by its progress 
last year from a $3,430 first-quarter 
start to $465,560 the third quarter, 
according to gross billing estimates 
by Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing-Rorabaugh. 

Together, Coke and local bottlers 
are billing at nearly a $20-million 
gross rate yearly for all products 
in spot and network tv. tv's por- 
tion of the billings in 1962 amount- 
ed to some 69% of measured-media 
money. Dollar figures for unmea- 




2. Couple gets the fixings ready 




3. ''Just one calorie a serving. 




4. Tab type: woman, 30-40 years 




5. He likes "big, happy flavor," too 
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$xmt!t rfldiu-spot run up the broad- 
em fcotal fox Coca-Cola products, 
Wifh Tab in radio beside the others. 
Tab commercials are played largely 
in daytime to reach a calorie-con- 
sciOBf primary- target of well-heel- 
id women. Secondary targets are 
mm- and younger drinkers. 

For the first nine months of last 
year, Goca*Gola products billed 
111 million gross in tv spot For 
lie same period^ ©IMfmSh Lee 
t#Sf announced fecord earnings 
far the Coca-Cola Co., hitting 
fili ttlliOB for the three quarters, 
«t& stock income up 12,2% per 
share. 

l^hind Tab's introduction lies a 
period of market and lab research 
that began in 195® and culminated 
in a frenzied two months last 
Spring when, the first plants started 
bottling it. Five years ago dietary 
soft drinks Mid 1.31 of soft drink 
safes in eastern food stores. By 
January 1962, Royal Crown's Diet- 
Rite and the early starters had 
doubled the national slake, and last 
year die trend took definite shape 
(sTPQ^scai, Oct % 1913), 

In Jane 1962, Coca-Cola initiated 
'Project Alpha/ which was to result 
in the Fartta Divisions entry to the 
dMary market. Crash development 
was directed by a committee of 
chemML packaging, research, and 
ad people, the last contingent in- 
cluding Meil Cilliatt of McCann 
Erickson and Stewart WltSOH of 
^IcCann-Martehalk, agencies for 
Goto arid ^Fkhtp,., 

Their labors yielded twa sugar^ 
less flavors that were taste-tested in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and Birming- 
ham. homes, Meanwhi% a high- 
style bottle was designed and a logo 
readied for registration. First, how- 
ever, the machine had t o gp< to work 
naming the new dftefc 

If lien, ffl ISM at Atlanta head- 
quarters was programed to meet 
criteria of brevity, impact, identi- 
fication, and memorability, the 
yield *m& 2HJ,00Q four-letter word 
combinations (including predict- 
able Anglo-Samnisms ) . The list 



Sun north partf 

1. R'vigltSdrs drop in for daft game 




2. Window miuck service with Tab 




3. A glass "brimming with flavor" 




4. Calorie count is betaw dart Scare 




5. *Wfiat you d expect" of Coke folk 




was narrowed and passed on to 
Fanta and Coca-Gala chiefs, who 
shaved the letters to three as they 
emerged with Tab. Stories of the 
final choice have entered marketing 
folklore by now, but some quarters 
say chairman Talley had a hand in 
the decision and ad-libbed the line, 
"Keep tab with Tab," summarizing 
the calorie idea and now tagging all 
ad copy. 

Came the spring day when Coca- 
Cola notified some 1 ? 000 bottlers of 
the new product bottlers wired ac- 
ceptance pressing syrup and bottle 
suppliers to fill orders. Store man- 
agers were approached by bottlers 
with a blind taste-test that put Tab 
on the shelves shortly after. 

The story is still unfolding, Bot- 
lers are in the introductory phase of 
advertising and won't let up for 
some time to come. 

If the pattern of Sprite ? the 
lemon-lime that preceded Tab in 
Fanta s new-product parade, is any 
indicator, the first year will see 
heavy reliance on tv. For tv buy- 
ing, Coca-Cola bottlers, all of them 
independent operators, are organ- 
ized into some 200 cooperative 
groups under station signal areas. 
Together, they are investing a for- 
midable sum in tv. For Tab as for 
Coke, tv builds appetite appeal, 
and spot offers flexibility with fre- 
quency, 

A clue to Tab's future can be 
seen in dietary soft-drink sales. In 
1963, they represented 5-6% of the 
entire soft-drink market, it was re- 
ported by B/OMlmg Industry. Diet- 
Rite claims nearly half the total, 
and Pepsi's Patio line is contending 
hard. There are a dozen or more na- 
tional and regional brands besides, 
all with their eye On a potential 
that Coca-Cola's Austin conserva- 
tively estimates could account for 
up to 10% of soft drinks in the next 
two years. 

One thing is certain. This aggres- 
sive crowd is not going to be satis- 
fied merely to keep tab with Tab, 
but will do its best to overtake the 
odds-on new contender. * 




NEW BTF 5E 5KW 



1 

Here's a line that's completely new and different! New in styling, new in 
color and size, new in operation, it's an entirely advanced concept of trans- 
mitters, in all desirable powers, employing the famous RCA direct-FM 
principle. RCA had "Direct FM" in its first FM transmitter, built in 1941 
— and in all the FM transmitters built since then, including this new line* 

New styling, new steel/blue color and convenient new "eye-level" height 
make these transmitters most attractive to look at and much easier to use. 

RCA Broadcast and TV Equipment, Building 15-5, Camden, N. J. 
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NEW STF2QE20KW 



New circuitry means improved stability and a new kind of stereo and 
multiplex performance. 

New exciter assures simpler, more straight-forward operation and main- 
tenins&r greater dependability. 

Attuned to the quality needs of FM for today and tomorrow with finest 
sound and fidelity, these are the transmitters to put your station "out 
front. ** Find out what it's like to own the finest in FM transmitters. 



The Most Trusted Name in Radio 
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RADIO LINK STRONG 
FOR DISCOUNT CHAIN 

Caldor, with stores in suburban New York and Conn., 
placed heavy emphasis on air spots since its start, 
increasing its schedule as new locations were added 



T'iie heavy use of radio as an im- 
portant supplement to newspaper 
advertising has played a major role 
in the dynamic growth of Caldor, a 
quality conscious suburban New 
York and Connecticut discount de- 
partment store chain. 

Caldor has grown from one small 
downtown store in 1951 to a large 
multi - million - dollar business re- 
garded as one of the most success- 
ful mass merchandising chains in 
the country. A publicly owned com- 
pany with executive offices in Stam- 
ford, Conn., its common stock is 
(m the American Stock Exchange. 



Saturation radio coverage is used 
on local stations surrounding its 
stores, located in Peekskill and Port 
Chester, N. Y.; and Greenwich, Nor- 
walk, Hamden, and Danbury, Conn. 
And, Fred Teitel, Caldor's execu- 
tive vice president, said even great- 
er emphasis will be placed on radio 
advertising in 1964 as the result of 
the tremendous part the medium 
played in the chain's record-break- 
ing 1963 Christmas season. 

Carl Bennett, president of Cal- 
dor, points to the use of a substan- 
tial amount of radio time ever since 
opening his first store. As the chain 




Discussing radio plans jor the chain are (I-r) Caldor advertising manager Carroll Swan- 
son; WSTC general manager Julian Schwartz; Caldor executive vice pres. Fred Teitel; 
agency pres. Martin Cohen; Steve Lol'into, Caldor merchandising-ad coordinator 



has grown, so has the radio sched- 
ule. The company now runs a per- 
manent schedule on nine radio stefc* 
tions and adds several others for 
special promotions. 

Caldor uses one-minute spots ex- 
clusively and averages between 20 
and 40 a week on each of the sta- 
tions: WNLK Norwalk; WLAD 
Danbury; WSTC Stamford- WELI 
New Haven; WAVZ New Haven; 
WICC Fairfield; WOWW Nauga- 
tuck; and WATR Waterbury, all 
Conn., and WLNA Peekskill, N. Y. 

Advertising agency for Caldor is 
Martin A. Cohen Associates of 
Trumbull, Conn. Martin Cohen, 
president, works closely with Ben- 
nett; Steve LoPinto 3 Caldor adver- 
tising and merchandising coordi- 
nator; and Carroll Swanson, Caldor 
advertising manager, in determin- 
ing concept, copy, and schedule. 

Emphasis on price, service 

Strong emphasis is placed on 
price and service in the Caldor 
radio spots. For example, the chain 
has a unique raincheck policy which 
enables its customers to buy aired 
specials at the price advertised even 
if the merchandise is sold out. The 
customer is issued a raincheck at the 
store and called when the merchan- 
dise is back in stock. 

Radio has been successful in mov- 
ing both big and small items for 
Caldor. 

Once when the chain's Danbury 
store advertised an especially at- 
tractive price on a name-brand col- 
or television set, the store was sold 
out of the seven models it bad in 
stock in less than a day, and the re- 
mainder of the spots had to be can- 
celed. 

Radio fills store 

When the Peekskill store held its 
first anniversary sale last October, 
the event was also heavily adver- 
tised on radio. One of the largest 
crowds ever to jam into a store in 
Peekskill turned Out for the cake- 
cutting ceremonies and special po- 
lice had to be called to handle the 
crowds and the traffic. 

Teitel visualizes even greater use 
of radio in the future- 

As plans materialize for new Cal- 
dor stores throughout New England 
and New York, radio will continue 
to play an ever-increasing part in 
the Caldor story, Teitel stressed. ■ 
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'Ate-toof ads losing 
Ktiftfig - 1 ©an pros pec ts 

"XlM- repetitive < Wr-tcro advertising" 
m( many savings and loan associa- 
fimm is not registering on die sav- 
ings associations' "best prospects, 8 
»@0§rding to a study financed "by 
RGLM and KBlC, Los Angeles 
radio stations. 

Means than one4hM of bank 
s»stOmeis ^onld not remember §&s- 
ingOf lieatMg any swings and loan 
advertising, although over 30 
fcttthern California savings and 
loan Organizations were advertising 
storing the period. And, as the 
KOLM/KBIG report comments, 
"Ifevmgs and loan advertising the 
year around is. many times more 
feMhsive in Southern California 
than elsewhere.!* 

Many individual savings and loan 
advertisers are "registering their 
messages on virtually n© One," this 
rjstMrch;, done by an independent 
pesearch: organization, found — al- 
though "these associations are con- 
sistent users of mass media that 
have cumulation throughout the 
Li? Angeles ahd Orange counties 

Only sin savings: and loan asso- 
ciations were recalled by 6% or 
more of the respondents in this 
study, wMoh was the third spon- 
sored fey KGLM/KB1G on aware- 
ness of savings and loan advertising 
and the attitudes of households 
Wih $7,000 or .more annual income 
toward banks, savings and loans„ 
and their promotion. 

Only one savings and loan asso- 
ciation apparently registered its 
message witB as many as one-^Uaf- 
ter of bank customers, the inde- 
pendent researcher discovered in 
this new Study. 

The findings of this third KGLM/ 
j£M© study paralleled those of the 
other two reports which found: 

(1) Low awareness of savings and 

ten advertising totally-, 

|2J Very low awareness of indi- 
vidual savings and loan advertisers 
among households "which, because 
ttef 'lWm incomes over $7,000 an- 
nufily and money to -invest and 
save, would be expected to be most 
alert to 'money advertising"'! 

(3$ A feeling among the majority 
of savers that %H savings 1 and loan 
association^ are the same*;, 

(4| A conviction that bank ad- 




Jack J, Culjrprgj president of Schick, points out features of the firm's 
chronological "History of Shaving" exhibit which will appear in the 
Better Living Center at the New York World's Fair, beginning this April 



verfising, which they consider dull 
gild not too informative, was still 
more mformative and interesting 
than savings and loan advertising. 

Strong criticism was voiced of 
the sameness of savings and loan 
advertising which, the stations said, 
could be summarized in the state- 
mentr "Don't they have anything 
to say for themselves except that 
they pay 4:85%?" 

Wide discrepancies Were also 
found between advertising expen- 
ditures and awareness of that ad- 
vertising done by several of the 
largest associations. 

"The biggest budgets didn't al- 
ways bring the highest awareness,. 
One of the two largest advertisers 
is fi distant fourth in both the 
awareness score and in credibility," 
the stations said* 

The new savings and loan study 
is one of 52 slich Studies sponsored 
by the John Poole Los Angeles sta- 
tions. 

Its purpose is "to throw more 
light on the penetration of adver- 
tising and attitudes toward ad- 
vertising among the 40% of Los 
Angeles metropolitan area families 
who control 70% of the retail sales 
and virtually all of its savings;." 



Radio eggs-actly right 

12,000 eggs can't be wrong! 

Conclusion? A New Jersey appli- 
ance distributor was convinced by a 
recent promotion that radio really 
sells. 

Frank Kearns, the Motorola dis- 
tributor for South Jersey, serving 
125 retail outlets, was getting ready 
to make his merchandising plans 
for the new year and decided to test 
the pulling power of radio. Using 
WMID Atlantic City, exclusively, 
Kearns scheduled 'IVz days of an- 
nouncements offering Grade A 
White Eggs, regularly retailing at 
(35 cents a dozen, at 30 cents, avail- 
able through the three Goodyear 
Appliance &: Furniture stores own- 
ed by local merchant Arthur Hand- 
ler, The goal was to sell 1,000 dozen 
eggs in a two-day period. 

On the first morning of the pro- 
motion,, each of the three stores was 
stocked with 50 dozen eggs, and by 
10 a.m., only two hours after open- 
ing, all stores; were screaming for 
more. These were supplied at the 
rate of approximately 100 dozen per 
hour, until closing time. The influx 
of prospective customers continued 
until noon of the following day, 
when the spots were yanked off the 
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air, one half day early, the goal hav- 
ing been reached. 

"We could have sold two thou- 
sand dozen," beamed Kearns. 

An added bonus: in addition to 
the extraordinary number of eggs- 
sold, there was a sizeable movement 
of appliances and furniture in all 
three stores." 

Bank client lets WFIL 
judge ad dollar use 

When it renewed its schedule of 
special news programs on WFIL 
Philadelphia, the Central Penn 
Bank authorized the station to 
choose the bank's programs for it. 
Ralph W. Pitman, senior vice pres- 
ident of Central Penn, told WFIL 
executives Roger W. Clipp and 
George A. Koehler to use their own 
judgment in the use of the bank's 
advertising dollars. 

The bank's satisfaction with the 
results of 1963 special news events 
broadcasts on WFIL have reported- 
ly brought Central Penn "wide and 
favorable response throughout the 



Delaware Valley." Central Penn's 
agency is Lewis 6c Oilman. 

The Nestle Company 
promotes Fleischmann 

Charles F. Fleischmann has been 
appointed director of advertising 
and sales promotion of The Nestle 
Co. Fleischmann joined Nestle in 
September as advertising manager. 
He was previously with Young & 
Rubicam, was advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., and was divisional sales 
manager of Philip Morris. Horace 
W. R. Ban )', who Fleischmann suc- 
ceeds, has been appointed general 
manager of the chocolate marketing 
division of The Nestle Co. 



ADVERTISER NOTES 

Steps up TV for One-Step: One ol 

the strongest individual product ef- 
forts ever conducted by Armstrong 
Cork Co. is in the works for One- 
Step Floor Care. Schedule includes 



one-nrinute 'iv commercials on a 
52-weck basis in both the Danny 
Kay Sliow and Password. Supple- 
menting the tv campaign during 
1964 will be regularly scheduled 
ads in four consumer magazines,, 
concentrated in the spring and fall, 
months. 

Sponsors unite to underwrite game: 
71 small businessmen and civic 
groups in Miami banded together 
to sponsor half of WLBW-TV Mi- 
ami's remote telecast of the Florida 
State High School Championship 
Football Playoff between Tampa's 
Robinson High and Miami's Coral 
Gables High at Tampa. Just two 
days prior to the game, Plymouth- 
Valiant Dealers of South Florida 
decided to purchase the other half. 

13 is lucky for some: World Toy 
House, national brokerage firm, re- 
ports sales of $6,340,370 for the fis- 
cal year ending Nov. 30, 1963, an 
increase of 5.5% over the $6,009,- 
998 reported for 1962, and the 13th 
consecutive year of upward sales. 
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ljg&S net earnings amounted to $85, 
fill compared With $78,188 for the 
i«¥fetis fear, a rise of =9.5%, «rnd* 
cflrite to 29 cents, per share against 
i| cents in 1963. 

Kicks off new campaign: Tom 
lircffi'kslii'fir, relentless tackier «s dch 
fefdve halfback with tlie Philadel- 
phia Eagles,, is tackling a new 
assignment As advertising spokes- 
man for Louderhaek- -North Ameri- 
do Tan Lines (W. S< Roberts) ex- 
fao|haller Brookshier will be car the 
offensive,,, selling for Lernderbaek's 
conuftercial and residential divi- 
mfflk Erookshier is currently sports 
direcjpT for WCAU and also does 
a nightlr sports program on 
WCAU -TV, 

James L. Badsett to -vice presi- 
des* in charge of advertising; for; 
Evexsharp in Culver City, Calif. 

L. C. IUdkgsrb, Jr. to southeastern 
regional manager for Yisual Elec- 
tronics Corp. 

William E, Itoiws to market 
development manager — plastics — 



ii| the international .department oi 
B, F. Goodrich Chemical, Co. 
Cleveland. 

IfeBEKT L. Shoemaker to mid- 
west sales representative for La- 
Belle Industries Audio- Visual pro- 
duets, lie was division manager for 
Charles Beseler Co. and DuKane 
Corp. 

Will Eisner to president of the 
North American Newspaper Al- 
liauee and tire BelhMcClure Syn- 
dicate, He replaces Hanky Simess, 
who resigned to serve as coniulMnf 
to Koster & Co, 

KcfBERX J. Smith to western re- 
gional sales manager for Milprint, 
mid-west packaging convert or. He 
was vice president for sales for the 
Spencer Packaging Co. 

Henby ML Stevens to director of 
advertising services for the Camp- 
bell Soup Co. William P, MacEar- 
land to product marketing man- 
ager for Campbell s Soups, siieeed- 
ing Stevens, and William Gulp ii 
to succeed MacEarland as product 
marketing manager for Campbell's 
beans products. 



Bill Likiun to consultant to the 
Hollywood Museum now being 
built. He is director of public re- 
lations for The Lambs Foundation. 

Andrew A. Lynn to board chair- 
man of Jacqueline Cochran, lie will 
continue as* president also. 

Robert S. Jones to director of 
advertising and publicity for Ice 
Capades. He has been serving as 
Los Angeles manager of Metro Ra- 
dio Sales. 

John II. Logkhart, Jr. to as- 
sistant advertising manager for the 
consumer products division of Cal- 
gon Corp. 

M. C. Baker to assistant general 
manager of the Post division of 
General Foods Corp. Succeeding 
him as Post marketing manager is 
James W. Andrews, formerly Jell-o 
division marketing manager. For- 
mer Jell-o advertising and mer- 
chandising manager Halbert E. 
Payne succeeds Andrews. George 
H. Blake to advertising and mer- 
chandising manager and Alex N. 
Brainard to national sales man- 
ager. 







Vou'd have a crew of 18 newsmen, 4 mobile news 
unit!, a storehouse still ? movie and sound-on-film 
cameras* Of mum* you'd encounter the same prob- 
lems we did in trying- to get them together tor a. family 
portrait Fait is, we were able only to corner the guy 
anchored to the deck tor rewrites and the camera, 
repairman. Everyone else was out on special assign- 
ments — covering News That More People Quote in; 
the Ballis-fort Worth market. It gete lonesome around 
ths newsroom sometimes.,,. but its i ffietnlg of 
teasswance. Makes yon glad pu have that Quality 
Touch, Want it? Gall Pefry, ; 

WFAA-TV 

I)* WuuMy $t*t>ae> ***m wwi mm wmm 

ABC elrarmfei 8, PismmMrHcaWorvs Carter/ 
Bv<ss.a:aa-s3t SteFV-uSeis. of This Dallas M-dfjring, 
Ne-« fl te Edwa-d Ftetry & Co., lot 
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Timebuyer of the seventies t 



Cunningham & Walsh's Bill White forecasts 

a decade ahead in the fourth of this series written 

by advertising agency media people 



WILLIAM G. WHITE 

Vice President ir Assoc. Media Director 
Cunningham ir Walsh Inc. 

Tomorrow's media buyer will op- 
erate not so much as an adver- 
tising purchasing agent but as 
strategist and tactician. His new 
importance will result from improv- 
ed and expanded media forms and 
the accumulation of instantaneous 
automated data on media and mar- 
kets. This 1970 specifier's biggest 
problem will be to secure machine 
time; he will often be involved in 
dry runs on a simulator to compare 
projections of his creative thought 
processes. 

Today's EDP equipment has de- 
veloped to the point where all "pa- 
per work" can be automated. Right 
now, we find computers coming up 
with such answers as the allocation 
of advertising dollars by market in 
relation to sales and sales share; 
the selection of media combina- 
tions; specific definition of the ap- 
proximate schedule in national me- 
dia; and the optimum weight of 
spots by day, by program type in 
the appropriate markets. The buy- 
ing operation is easily automated — 
from selection of avails, through 
orders, confirmations, invoices, affi- 
davits and billing. 

Fully automated buying can now 
be "guided" electronically: 

• The combination of linear pro- 
graming and market simulation can 
indicate media choice and sched- 
ules; availabilities can be stored 
along with rates and ratings. 

• The machine can print orders 
— print estimates — issue checks (or 
leave the station to deposit the 
check after providing proof-of -per- 
formance) . 

• Film shipping and copy rota- 
tion instructions may also emanate 
from the computer. 



It is only a minor technical step 
for current avails to be continuously 
fed (and erased) direct from sta- 
tions to the memory drums (in the 
of magazines, newspapers, 



case 



outdoor, etc., this procedure is even 
simpler — basic coding would cover 
space-unit limitations where they 
exist). 

The television timebuyer 's func- 
tion right now seems far removed 
from that of the early radio buyer. 
Only a few moments in the business 
world today can mean dramatic 
change. Yesterday's timebuyer was 
really a horse and buggy operator. 
He came up a long and hard route 
— a few years as an estimator where 
he learned the various formats for 
frequency discounts, CWD's, 10- 
plans, ROS, Plan U s, P4's, Sections, 
earned rates, short rates, rebates, 
etc. He estimated planned sched- 
ules, proposed schedules, tentative 
schedules and finally final schedules 
— which were revised monthly 
thereafter. 

He spent a year or two in media 
research when he laboriously added 
up populations and circulations and 
radio homes and tv homes by every 
conceivable cluster of U.S. counties 
imaginable. He made coverage 
tables and maps for planned sched- 
ules, proposed schedules, tentative 
schedules and even final schedules. 
He used 20% coverage for one cli- 
ent, 50% for another and any % 
for the one that had a small sales 
force. He calculated CPM's for 
what buyers wanted to buy and 
then again for what they thought 
they bought. He adjusted coverage 
data by guess and gosh to compen- 
sate for transient transmitter sites 
and for changing channel numbers. 
He adjusted coverage areas and 
marketing areas each time a new 
source appeared. He worked 
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-rhat will 



tils job be 




jis ehanffii in store for the media man 



Consumer Income, and food store 
sales and drug store sales and client 
sales wherever the client had such 
then revolutionary data. And his 
mechanical aids were confined to 
the slide rule A the adding machine, 
the calculator. 

When he mastered the mysteries 
of timebuying and learned how to 
look behind and below the sales- 
man's glib persuasiveness — and 
how to bargain and trade and com- 
pete for the hot spots — > then he 
learned that the actual buying op- 
eration was only a small part of 
what he really should do in the 
timebuyer's role* 

He found that he was to become 
a salesman and a marketing man 
. , . a salesman in that not all ac- 
count men and ad managers be- 
lieved in or understood the tv me- 
dium; a marketing man because his 
media knowledge was useless un- 
less related to a particular client 
need. In recent years he was the 
motivating force behind the addi- 
tion of spot tv in many clients' 
schedules. Or he might urge the 
addition of tv network — for tea- 
sons. He was frequently the voice 
in the wilderness crying that a 10" 
xv ID with "sight, sound and ani- 
mation" was a powerful sales device 
— that the sales force coidd mer- 
chandise tv — that the dealers did 
believe ill its power. 

He contrived "sales sheets' 8 for 
the salesman to replace the; tear- 
sheet. He arranged station mer- 
chandising devices to impress the 
trade — had station people talk to 
salesmen — had them make store 
checks and supply competitive 
data. 

He was a marketing man, as an 
ever increasing responsibility de- 
scended upon the timebuyer to cre- 
ate schedules that pinpointed the 
target audience- To do that, he had 
to delve into product category mar- 
fefct data and isolate the type of 
audience to reach — where they 
Ived — when they bought — how 



much — how often. His need for 
media audience data led to the 
proliferation of the many helpful 
Studies now extant. He Wrote liter- 
ate plans with substantial support- 
ing evidence to prove that the ob- 
jective was reasonable and the plan 
objective. 

The buyer developed formulae 
for estimating coverage and the 
terms "reach and frequency" have 
become as commonplace among ad- 
vertisers as the measures of "height 
and width" for carpenters, 

Hqw does this background help 
today? It has provided today's cap- 
able timebuyer with incisive ad- 
vertising judgment and the talents 
to move into the electronic future 
with the same courage and ambi- 
tion that characterized him during 
the past decade . . . when he work- 
ed with far less sophisticated meas- 
ures. He needs to adjust — and he 
has adjusted amazingly well. 

The staggering outpouring of 
market and product data now be- 
coming available — and the defini- 
tive profiles of media and the de- 
tailed information of audience read- 
ing and viewing habits — all of 
which can be cross-ruffed in infinite 
variety — all this monumental 
breeding of numbers might seem to 
present an insurmountable forest 
of figures to confuse and confound 
a normal human being. But today's 
buyer is developing a nice perspec- 
tive — for both forest and trees. 
And the media buyer of tomorrow 
will be far less interested in forest- 
ry; his trees will be on drums of 
tape down in the air-conditioned 
cellar. The media analyst of to- 
morrow will dial a coded request 
to a white coated technician in this 
electronic laboratory — and back 
will come plans "A," "B" and "C," 
with media combinations matched 
to budget and product marketing 
data. 

Execution of the plan will re- 
quire one more call — but he must 
get client approval first. 
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Does the foregoing suggest that 
1970s timebuyer will have spare 
hours? With the machine doing his 
thinking and his buying, it might 
seem that all he has left is time! 

But NO! . . . 1970's buyer will be 
concerned with negotiating and 
planning and forecasting — devel- 
oping formulae involving qualita- 
tive and quantitative factors. The 
same functions he grumbled about 
yesterday plus some that we can- 
not yet forsee. The scientific devel- 
opments of the twentieth century 
to date have occurred at an ever 
increasing pace; we can expect that 
the next 3 or 5 or 10 years will see 
developments in communications 
beyond the wildest dreams of a 
modern day Jules Verne or a 
George Orwell. Television itself was 
spawned during the lifetime of even 
the youngest timebuyer — the mir- 
acle transistors of three years ago 
are clumsy antiques today. Tomor- 
row's timebuyer will be deeply in- 
volved in areas that are now on the 
horizon as well as countless fantas- 
tic devices of the immediate future. 

Media research as we know it to- 
day is historic in its perspective. 
But only money prevents important 
use of simultaneous TV ratings — 
today's ratings today! — only 
money prevents the use of similar 
data on radio. Tomorrow's inven- 
tions will make week-old ratings 
obsolete. 

Imagine what will be the new 
look of radio as a medium when we 
finally keep paee with its mobility. 
The fantastic development of radio 
listening — from the living room 
to the kitchen to the car to the ear 
plug is not properly measured with 
today's out-of-date data. Proper 
measurement may open up whole 
new selling opportunities for this 
often negleeted medium. 

Tv itself is increasingly a mobile, 
dynamie medium which tends to 
break out of the traditional living 
room pattern. And tv presents more 
and more challenges for rescarehers 

— with TV portables — tv in planes 

— tv in autos. This audienee will 
grow and in growth be fractionated 
so that separate audiences will de- 
velop in the same manner as in 
radio. 

Does it seem unrealistic to sug- 
gest that tomorrow's tv viewer may 
have available as many stations as 
he now has on radio? Remember 





L-r, C&W media men White, Palmer, McEvoy, and Sprague in media planning conference 



that major league use of uhf is 
around the corner and that multi- 
plexing in tv is just one or two turns 
ahead. 

This multiplicity of channels 
would lead inevitably to block pro- 
graming to specific audience in- 
terests rather than to the greatest 
common denominator. Powerhouse 
stations may develop that would 
reduce networks from the 180-200 
station lineup of 1963 to possibly 
10 wide-area outlets. These could 
transmit from not yet invented su- 
per transmitters — or from per- 
manently suspended satellites or via 
a network of 10 or 15 telstars that 
would cover the worldl 

Theatre tv is here and already 
breaking out of the legal shackles 
and franchise restrictions which 
have been drawbacks. Home pay 
tv must grow — it is not impossible 
that "wired" tv may expand beyond 
our expectations (with significant 
impact on telecasting via the 
ether). It is likely that a form of 
direct selling would develop — an 
advertiser's message wired to pre- 
selected socio-eeonomic groups; a 
high CPM would be inevitable — 
but CPM as we now use it would 
be a thing of the past. 

This antique measurement as of 
today is almost always applied 
against total audience — what 
would it be if computed against tri- 
ers and users of your brand? Ob- 



viously more sophisticated meas- 
ures will be developed by the alert 
media negotiators of the seventies. 

Facsimile is already technically 
possible — it is not inconceivable 
that fax eould be linked with home 
tv to provide home delivered cou- 
pons — or home delivered order 
cards that could be used for an 
electronic "shop from home" sys- 
tem. The card inserted in a device 
that would electronically order the 
item shipped to your home from 
a central distributing eenter. 

Electronic outdoor posting may 
develop to provide a 3D color 
telescreen deviee to project instan- 
taneous weather-traffic-news "spon- 
sored" by participating advertisers, 
each using a rotating pool of pro- 
duct commercials. 

How about the speedup in mar- 
keting data which will be necessary 
for the media analysts. In order for 
him to correlate the media facts 
of the day with marketing data, he 
can no longer wait for historie 
information on product movement 
perhaps reflecting 3-month-old vol- 
ume figures. More likely, brand 
movement will be fed in daily, 
together with inventory reports, 
factory shipments and competitive 
brand data. Availability of preeise 
information on the then current 
sales position in each marketing 
area would permit the eomputer to 
adjust media schedules automatic- 
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ally within predetermined maxi- 
wnm and mmimum A/S ration. 
And demography breaks may he 
tuMivided % psychological gr»up- 
ft(g| ■ — which Will result in ■startling 
Ranges in eapy and media devices, 

Perhaps somewhat later will 
come fully automated media re- 
search, providing instantaneous 
%mdeast and print advertising ex- 
posure information — and permit- 
ting, the computer to adjust mer- 
chandising and advertising pressure 
Within socio-economic groups, by 
geographic region, by heavy user 
er light user groups. 

For instance, a commercial or 
Jage* or posters (or even coupon- 
ing) would be automatically inten- 
sified against the target group of 
customers? at } if pressure is to be 
lessened, the computer would select 
the Less costly message class. 

At this stage, the timebuyer will 
hafe become a media "selector/* 
tssunTing responsibility for all the 
nuances of electronic media blend- 
ing, tie will be supported by spe- 
cialists in research methodolgy, in 
markMing practices, in computer 
|»®gr.afnirig and the many other 
feieiefe of the world of* tomorrow. 
The steeming complexity of this 
»iectxonie Suture will be resolved 
through the efficiency of the hard- 
ware — no longer will we be eon- 
eerned with the machinery. 

The 1940 timebuyer looted as- 



3B as radio grew frOni a few 
hundred to a few thousand outiets 
— lifter the early tv buyer was sud- 
denly confronted with 500 tv sta- 
tions which came from nowhere 
after the freeze — and simple EDP 
equipment of 1960 ( already regard- 
ed as somewhat primitive) has solv- 
ed these problems with ease. Al- 
ready, we take it for granted that 
computers of the future will take 
care of any conceivable marketing 
and media complexity which will 
arise. 

The 1970 timebuyer — we pre- 
fer to think of him in his new role 
of media specifier — will have a 
Vastly broadened "job specifica- 
tion." He will: 

A. Assume responsibility for 
broader areas in the media field — 

m just as the Air f orce km been 
assigned the important role in space 
even though pilots and propellers 
are obsolete, the timebuyer will 
move into all major media areas as 
tlmy became automated and elec- 
tronic; 

B. Take the lead in anticipation 
of further dramatic changes in radio 
and TV — both in programs and fa- 
cilities; he will require analyses of 
coverage and justification of rates 
related to mercurial market changes; 

fj. Be a prime mover in media 
research theory including — 

* radio and tv audience data by 
brand usage, 

m ad page effective amlience^per- 
issue,, 

• optimum reach and frequency 
combinations by product category 
user groups; 

D. Exert a powerful influence in 
advertising schedules 

• by initiating daily adjustments 
indicated by instantaneous market 
data (moving sales and share data 
by market areas and, buying groups 
will require adjustments tn A/S 
ratio; shipment and inventory by 
area will indicate need for prompt 
increases Of decreases ) ; 

E. Scrutinize each day competi- 
tive advertising and promotion; 

*• first, so- as to conform his sched- 
ules to changes hi competitive activ- 
ity, and second,, to capitalize on 
competitive, mames with ■opportun- 
istic mams related to the market 
•nmd-of-tke-mennent; 

F. Eliminate waste coverage, — 

* mmket research data mill pin- 
point potential pxudmsers within 



each socio-economic group; 

« media research will permit 
elimination of ineffective weight 
against non-usevs; 

G. Measure response to varying 
ad units and environment. These 
measurements will be related to 
several considerations;, such as — 

» selling effectiveness of various 
ail units singly and in combination, 

* effectiveness of shared screen 
vs. fullscreen electronic messages 
in 4/ 'color, 3V telescreen outdoor 
posting or wall-screen home tv, 

* relative effective values of se- 
lective programing or editorial com- 
mercial adjacency vs. general ap- 
peal bij socio-economic and user 
groups, 

0. relative effective values of sell- 
ing messages in island vs. shared vs. 
multi-commercial blocks m all me- 
dia; 

H . Project media research data — 
for instance; 

* in development of fluid market 
segment coverage formulas by me- 
dia singly mid in combination; in 
expenditure by market segments re- 
lated to the most effective sales mes- 
sages by media combinations. 

196.3's average "consumer" is said 
to be exposed to 1200 to 2500 sell- 
ing messages daily. By 1970 this 
may increase twofold or tenfold; 
but exposure Will be far less useful 
to the media analyst than measures 
of perception. The law of supply 
and demand indicates that new 
media devices must be perfected so 
as to provide advertising opportun- 
ity necessary to move old and new 
products to expanding mass and 
specialized markets at home and 
abroad. 

Finally, we must emphasize die 
need for judgment and control. 
Most media "banks" will be elec- 
tronically motivated; market and 
media research will be on memory 
tapes, not monumental tomes. In 
that highly automated era the logi- 
cal candidate to assume audaority 
for use and control of this complex 
is today's marketing oriented time- 
buyer— the media specifier With his 
unique insight into the almighty 
power of the ad dollar. ■ 



NEXT WEEK: the fifth in this spe- 
cial SPGNSOB series of articles con- 
cerning timebuyers will be by Kud- 
ner's vice president and media di- 
rector, Donald E. Leonard. 
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Burnett names Tennant 
exec, vice president 

Leo Burnett Co. has named Don 
Tennant to executive vice president 
in charge of 
the creative 
services divi- 
sion. Tennant, 
formerly vice 
president for 
that division, 
will continue 
to serve as a 
member of the 
creative review 
oommitte e. 
Tennant joined the agency in 1950. 
He started as a radio-TV commer- 
cial writer-producer, then became 
a full-time tv writer, and after two 
years was made tv copy supervisor. 
In 1957 he was made vice pres- 
ident with special responsibility for 
tv creative exploration and devel- 
opment. He became vice president 
in charge of the television commer- 
cial dept. in 1958, and was named 
to his present post in 1962. He has 
been a member of the creative 




Tennant 



review committee since 1958, a 
member of the board of directors 
since 1960, and a member of the 
executive committee since 1962. 

Recruitment of admen 
a 'marketing' problem 

Only if the industry will attack the 
recruitment of new personnel as a 
"marketing" problem will it stand a 
chance of attracting the kinds of 
people that it must have. 

This is especially true, said N. W. 
Aver vice president John D. Upton, 
because young people today can 
afford the intellectual luxury of a 
job which, in addition to providing 
a meal ticket will offer a "purpose, 
a cause, that can return real per- 
sonal satisfaction to them." He was 
addressing last week's meeting of 
the Peoria Advertising Club. 

"The positive, constructive, con- 
vincing case for the advertising bus- 
iness is getting almost no visible 
circulation, according to Upton. It's 
a two-pronged problem of the 
young people not knowing the facts 
of what advertising offers in terms 



Another B&B Blighty link 



■ ■ ■■■ 




Robert E. Bett (center), chairman and joint managing director of Nelson 
Advertising Service, British firm long known for its association with 
automotive and allied markets, talks with Douglas Lowndes (r), chairman 
of Benton & Bowles, Ltd., and P. Townsend Griffith, a v.p. of B&B, 
Inc., after announcement that B&B acquired major interest in Nelson 
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of a purposeful career, and tht 
advertising business not under 
standing the interests and attitude 
of the young people. 

Approaching it as a marketin{ 
problem, Upton said the first step 
is to find out as precisely as possible 
just what the "market" knows anc 
thinks about advertising. He sug- 
gests that each adman be a one- 
man research team and probe every 
student he comes across. And the 
industry could stimulate the col- 
leges to study the subject as part of 
the curriculum in marketing or ad* 
vertising courses, he added. 

Upton predicted that when ad- 
vertising understands the mind of 
the young person better, it will 
make quite a different "product of- 
fer" to him. "We need to re-define 
the purpose of our business and 
what it offers in terms much broad- 
er than just providing a living or an 
exciting occupation,"he concluded,,; 



AGENCY NOTES 



Car rental to LBA: Budget Rent-A-' 
Car-Corp. of America, now operat- \ 
ing in 100 locations from coast to 
coast, in addition to offices in Can- 
ada, Honolulu, and Puerto Rico, 
named the Lavenson Bureau of Ad- i 
vertising as its national agency. 1 
LBA is 34 years old. Other agency 11 
appointments include the Milwau-I 
kee County Rambler Dealers Assn. j 
to Geyer, Morey, Ballard, Racine, I 
the office for all divisions of Ameri- I 
can Motors; Crystal Paradise J 
Estates, a real estate development jj 
in Crystal River, Fla., to Lee/ 1 
Baader & Rose, Newark; American 1 
Flange and Manufacturing Co. to | 
E. M. Freystadt Associates; CAH 
Industries, manufacturer of flexi- 
ble coatings, to Sander Rodkin Ad- 
vertising, Chicago; Bailey Meter ; 
Co., Wickcliffe, O., to Ries Cappi- 
ello Colwell; Aunt Penny's line of 
sauces to the San Francisco office 
of Botsford, Constantine & Gard- 
ner for 11 western states. Initial ad j 
plans call for spot radio in selected 
west coast cities. Milprint, Mil- 
waukee, Philip Morris subsidiary 
which is also nation's largest manu- j 
facturer of flexible packaging, to ! 
Holtzman-Kain Advertising, Chi- 1 
cago; the Wisconsin Cheese Foun- 
dation to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- i 
lap, Milwaukee, for advertising and 
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public relations;; Shaw Mamge- 
ittent, Los Angeles, to Calverf- 
IfCaftCfi, New Yofk;' AMT Corp., 
lflilTafacturer of scale model plas- 
tic autoss, to Emmer,. Keller & Cul- 
vert, Detroit; Tri County Publish- 
Co. of Linden, N. J. to Venet 
MvBrfflitag; Alta Brazil Coffee to 
Basfdrnan & Sklar for a west coast 
consumer advertising program; 
Rfftmoixt Foods to Tatham-Laird, 
'Gl»ca:go : , lueceeding Allen & Reyn- 
olcte, effective April 1. 

Mg&m alter- 54. year* Maurice H. 
Jfedliam ended bis active career 
chairman of .Needham, Louis & 
•by on Jan. 19, which happened 
to be his 75th birthday- Needham, 
mlw began his advertising life work 
fax 1910 as copywriter for Nicholas, 
Rain, founded his own agency in 
11115.. For 35- years; he served, as its 
gresMent and three years, ago he- 
mvm chairman. During that time 
Mling* bounded from $270,000 to 
iEoimllion,. Needham has. now as- 
«uined the title chairman emeritus. 

Itjtorl new stripes at Manoffs John 
% 0..'Brien, director of marketing; 
and research, and Larry C Var- 
varo, account executive, have been 
eted vice presidents of Richard 
Manoff. O'Brien joined the 
in 1961, from McCann- 
ErJeksoir, where he was an associ- 
ate research director Varyaro has 
Manoff since 19S8. Pre- 
he was with Eenyon & 
(ardt as account executive on 
the Lever Bros, account. 

Headline extended; Entry deadline 
|ia§ been moved up to Feb. 10 for 
the Iff 4 American TV Commercial 
■%tival and commercials will be 
■Beepted after that date afrd until 
the 17 th upon payment of a $5 
pfnalty fee: per commercial, Judgn 
■Kg; atatW ©n March 4, and eontin- 
M5s through that month with daily 
fci»©enings for the 1S5; [advertising 
executives who will meet in New 
Toronto, Chicago,, Dallas, 
Angeles,, and several other 
cities'. 

Savage heads screening paneh Lee 
Savage, creative director of Elektra 
Films, will host a preliminary judg- 
ing panel te select the world's best 
Tv commercials' during January en- 
tired from- .10 emmferlas in 



'Big Sister' has her eye on you 




The Detroit Chapter of American Women in Radio & Television has 
honored four Michigan men arid one woman at its fourth annual Five 
to Watch awards dinner. Flanking chapter president Edyth Fern Morose 
(3rd from c), they are (I-r) lari K. Hafrower, program and production 
mgr., WWJ-TV Detroit; Douglass L. AHigood, acct. exec, Batten, Barton, 
Elurstine & Osborn; Jack Berry, station mgr., WNEM^TV-FM Saginaw; 
Joel Sebastian, d.j., WXYZ Detroit; Marion Corwell, director of school 
relations 1 , Dearborn Bd. of Education. Fete, was at Detroit Press Club 
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fourth International Broadcasting 
Awards competition. Appointed by 
1BA judging chairman Don Estey, 
the committee will ballot for final- 
ists, tv series category, in the Holly- 
wood Ad Club's 1963 radio-tv com- 
mercials contest. Also on the panel 
are Bill Duffy, vice president and 
executive art director , McCann- 
Erickson; Jack Goldsmith, vice 
president and executive producer, 
BBDOj Jack Goodford, vice presi- 
dent and film director, V.P.I. Pro- 
ductions, with more to be an- 
nounced. 

D & € for T-L: Trans-Lux Corp 
has appointed Donahue & Coe as 
its advertising agency. 

Buys awn building: Harris & Wein- 
Stein Associates, ten-year-old At- 
lanta agency, moved into its own 
two-story office building at 120S 
West Peaehtree. Also relocating is 
Richard G Lynch, to the newly 
constructed Clayton Inn Office 
Building at 230 South Bemiston in 
St. Louis County. This is the first 
phase of a long-range program de- 
signed to allow for further expan- 
sion of facilities. 



Bernard Barol to executive vice 
president of Ernest William Green- 
field, Philadelphia. He was with 
Frederick Goldman. 

Edward A. Falasca to Gaynor 
& Ducas as vice president in charge 
of sales promotion, He was director 
of mail sales for Crowell-Collier 
Publishing. 

William H. Yost, Jr. to super- 
vise the New York sales promotion 
department of Kefchum, MacLeod 
& Grove. 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr. to chair- 
man of the plans board of Lawrence 
G. Chalt & Co. He was senior vice 
president of Dickie-Raymond. 

Tony Trezza to executive art di- 
rector and tv producer for S. E. 
Zubrow Co., Philadelphia. 

Alton- G. Brown to producer 
with the Los Angeles division of the 
tv and radio department of Camp- 
ton Advertising. He was supervisor 
of broadcast operations at NBC- 
Burbank. 

Gilbert Miller to chairman of 
the Advertising Planning and Eval- 
uation Committee of the Assn. of 
National Advertisers. He is division 
manager of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 
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Group stock: bright future I 

President of Storer Broadcasting Company tells Wall Street he sees "no debacle" 
if cigarette advertising is lost; also reports on growth, profits and problems 

the growth and profit climb of a] 
company offering broadcast stocksl 
to investors. 

Stations should "be partners, not 
competitors" with networks with 3 
which they're affiliated, and should 
seek to assure the networks that it 
will have an outlet for its long-range' 
"commitments," he said. 

Networks, in Storer's opinion, will 
be "a vital source to successful sta* 
tion operation in television for many 
years to come" — an interesting 
statement in light of Storer's suc- 
cessful program production-syndi- 
cation ventures. There was no direct 
conflict between Storer Programs 
Inc. (newest venture: The Littlest 
Hobo series ) and network needs for 1 
choice time periods for sponsored 
shows, as Storer described the rela- 



STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY Consolidated Earnings Record 



Year 


Net Profit 
Before Non- 
Recurring Item* 


Operating Earnings 
Per Share 


Noti Recurring 
Items 


Net 
Income 


Earning Per Share 
Net Income 


1963 


6,250,000* 


3.12* (a) 
2.91* (b) 


(250,000)* 


6,000,000* 


2.99* (a) 
2.80* (b) 


1962 


5,441,866 


2.24 


911,460 


6,353,326 


2.61 


1961 


4,453,681 


1.80 




4,453,681 


1.80 


1960 


5,062,667 


2.05 




5,062,667 


2.05 


1959 


4,755,068 


1.92 


581,614 


5,336,682 


2.16 


1958 


3,981,304 


1.61 


(2,304,550)* 


1,676,754 


.68 


1957 


4,430,042 


1.79 


1,966,122 


6,396,164 


2.58 


1956 


5,517,207 


2.23 




5,517,207 


2.23 


1955 


4,330,428 


1.73 




4,330,428 


1.73 


1954 


3,680,779 


1.62 




3,680,779 


1.62 


1953 


2,186,415 


.94 




2,186,415 


.94 



* Estimate, subject to Audit 

(a) Based on 2,005,000 shares outstanding as of December 31, 1963 

(b) Based on 2,145,270 average shares outstanding during 1963 




George B. Storer, Jr. 
President, Storer Broadcasting Co. 



The spectre of more government 
regulation of broadcast adver- 
tising should not be a deterrant to 
investors in broadcasting stocks. 
That opinion, voiced by George B. 
Storer, Jr., president of Storer 
Broadcasting Co., to a luncheon 
gathering of leading security anal- 
ysts in New York last week, was 
bolstered by his view that there 
would be "no debacle" if all cigar- 
ette advertising were lost. Such a 
loss, he estimated, would not ex- 
ceed 2.5% if only half of it were 
replaced by other-category busi- 
ness. 

In putting the Storer group under 
the microscope for a clinical dol- 
lars-and-cents examination by se- 
curity analysts, Storer also detailed 
policy attitudes which contribute to 
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tatehip to the Wall Streetem Said 
tmi "Emeu had we uialteilcd fmwk, 
«C maid not cfegUftf Oft the talent 
fcaol available to the networks' fw 
progfaming/' 

^ ItoJief also provided evidence 
thai the station group's diveriifiea- 
fcieu policies ( tt and radio stations, 
fcrtf-repr/eserrted sales organization, 
pfagrara dfeWbuttcro, CATV sys- 
••telBSii etc*') were paying off hand- 
sonifily, <3ta. the basis of current 
stack prices,, Storer Broadcasting 
was worth "some $80 million,' 1 he 
reported, adding tliat "our five tele- 
vision stations alone" could bring 
that amount.. Met income for the 
past tfeax was, ffi .million or $2Jt> 
per share (as compared with $$J-T 
in 1962). 

What Storer described as "a sub- 
stantial reduction in net income" 
was experienced by Storer Broad- 
casting in 1903 due to commercial 
cancellations at the time of the ex- 
tensive coverage of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination and 
burial. (Similar losses, of course, 
were felt in the final quarter of 1963 
by other groups, networks and in- 
dependents for the same reason. ) 

Having been one of the first sta- 
tion groups to service its Own na- 
tional spot tv sales to agencies and 
clients., Storer Broadcasting — which 
entered the self -rep field in 1961 — 
hail «o> regrets about the move, ac- 
cording to Storer. The time-sales 
subsidiary, established in 1961, had 
a, 'profitable'' year and "was able to 
repay in full during, 1963 the bal- 
ance of the initial loans made to it 
by the company to get it into opera- 
tion." The rep activities were grow- 
ing, Storer noted, pointing to the 
n a m i n g by n on - |t o r er - o wne d 
WCHP-TV, Greensboro-High Point 
of Storer Television Sales as its rep 
during 1963. 

Of Storeys venture into the hotly 
competitive field of radio station 
programing in New York, via the 
purchase of Wl.:fKT, Storer said: *K 
has been our experience that a peri- 
od of some two years is required to 
establish $ station in a maAet." 
WHH "operated profitably during 
1163 -and recorded a significant in- 
crease over the 1962' results;/'' he 
said, adding th&t the station's blend 
of music ami sports "will enable m 
to attain the financial goals and ob- 
jectives we contemplated when the 
«Mftf» -was, acquired." 



Although Storer executives look 
with favor on financial investments 
in new areas erf broadcasting ( Storer 
put three tv stations on the air in 
1048, after borrowing heavily, and 
has had no cause to feel sorry), the 
Storer Broadcasting president indi- 
cated to the security analysts that 
the firm was not anxious to move 
into imp broadcasting. He noted: 

The company today operates at 



Miami, Jan. 21 — SBC an- 
nounced quarterly divi- 
dend of 4{3 cents per share 
on common stock; 41st 
consecutive since compa- 
ny went public, Nov, '53. 
This marks 186th dividend 
payment since first issued 
in 1030, Stock's been list- 
ed on New York exchange 
since July '55. Unlisted "B" 
common stock gets 12V2 
cents per share dividend. 



the limit allowed by law of five 
vhf television stations and seven am; 
radio stations. True, we can add two 
vhf television stations, but these lo- 
cations will have to be selected with 
extreme care and caution. Storer 
operated, as a matter of fact pio- 
neered, uhf television during the 
early fifties. Our experience showed 
it could not compete against vhf, 
even with 10(1% saturation of urn - 
receivers." 

Storer admitted that his firm had 
largely goofed when it laid out $5.3 
million for a channel 12 outlet in 
Wilmington, Delaware (the station 
was ^unable to achieve competitive 
signal strength in Philadelphia") 
but hit the jackpot with WIBG, a 
Philadelphia radio outlet that was 
part of the same deal, "WIBG,, 
thanks to outstanding personnel and, 
a considerable improvement in 
physical facilities which we were 
able to make, today is one of our 
strongest profit contributors in 
radio. 4 * 

Now operating at about 1500"* of 
die profit base of 1957, WJ BO has 
grown in value in the Philadelphia 
market to the point where Storer 
% 'w«h!u"t take $6 million for the 
property,: 

Color tv Ik pert of the rosiness §i 



Storer, s future, in the opinion of the 
firm's president. "In 1964 we expect 
to be televising locally, as well as 
network, in color in all markets," he 
said. "Detroit has been equipped to 
do so for some years." Of color's po- 
tential, Storer said that the group's 
primary interest in color "if in the 
wide variety of new clients it will 
open for our industry." A few he 
mentioned; soft goods, sportswear, 
cosmetics, meat packers, foods. It's 
Storer's opinion, he said, that color- 
equipped homes are "at the knee of 
a growth curve." 

Like all stations operators, Storer 
Broadcasting Co. lives in the shadow 
of government regulation — a fact 
which Storer admitted was "perhaps 
the greatest deterrent to investing in 
broadcasting stocks." Storer took is- 
sue with pessimistic investors. "To 
such people I point out that Storer 
Broadcasting Co. has operated hap- 
pily and, profitably for the past 36 
years under such so-called restric- 
tions — and we are by no means 
unique," he said. ( Storer also point- 
ed out that a number of Other busi- 
nesses, including the buying and 
selling of securities, operate under 
government control. "Broadcasting, 
however, makes the headlines," he 
explained. As for proposals for ad- 
ditional regulation, most of them 
generally "are just that — propos- 
als," he added.) 

Personnel is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the success of a 
station^operation company, Storer 
stated. "Any broadcaster can buy 
physical equipment; few can as- 
semble outstanding personnel — or 
at least it seeins that way," he said. 
According to Storer, the firm's radio- 
station managers average 46.5 years 
of age (within a 38-60 spread) and 
average 17.5 years of broadcast ex- 
perience. On the tv side, the mana- 
gers are even younger, averaging 40 
years of age with an average of 15 
years in the business. "When one 
considers that commercial tv only 
started in the late forties, this is 
even more startling," he said. 

The future? Said Storer of the 
broadcast-oriented family:, "Storers 
were in radio in 1928, in television 
in 1948, and should pay tv. global 
tv, CATV or something not yet in- 
vented be the vital factor in our in- 
dustry by 1968 or 1978, 1 feel it is a 
reasonable assumption that Storers 
will be in that, too." ■ 
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ABC o-o warms 
Olympics clients 

Web studio converted into Alpine Village by KABC-TV 
at fete cementing station ■ agency - client relationship 
and heralding coverage of Winter Games in Innsbruck 



Hbhaldinc exclusive coverage by 
its network of the IX Winter 
Olympics, KABC-TV Los Angeles 
recently feted some 500 representa- 
tives of advertising, agency, client, 
press, and civic dignitaries at a 
"Winter Olympic Carnival'' held at 
ABC Television Center, which was 
converted into a complete Alpine 
village for the event. 

Guests arriving at the Center's 
front gate were greeted by the tra- 
ditional Alpine oom-pah hand and 
taken by gaily decorated trams 
through snowy lanes to a welcom- 
ing area, where fur-trimmed gals 
from the Queen for a Day show 
presented the men with Olympic- 
type feathered hats and gave the 
women colorful nordic scarfs. 

They then entered the "village" 
to partake of games, polka dancing, 
jugglers, delicacies from ISurope, 
and a ferris wheel. 

In an adjacent studio, a special 
film was continuously showing foot- 
age of the last Olympics, this year's 
competitors, and clips of various 
sporting events covered by ABC. 
Potential advertisers saw features 
from ABC's Wide World of Sports, 
as well as highlights from AFL 
games, boxing, the Orange Bowl 
game, professional howling tourna- 
ments, Challenge Golf, Little 
League World Series, U.S. -Russia 
track meet, and the National Ski 
Championships, among others. The 
instructive film expanded on all 
phases of the sports picture at ABC. 

Commenting on the effects of the 
carnival, one advertiser noted that 
although he has been on the Los 
Angeles scene for years, this was 
the first time he had been able to 



meet and talk with as many ABC 
and show personnel, including 
many from San Francisco and New 
York. lie added that the relaxed 
atmosphere afforded a more com- 
patible means of strengthening the 
station-agency-client relationships, 
hecause it permitted "phone 
voices," who talk to each other 
many times a year but have never 
met, to become acquainted with 
"the other end." 

Elton II. Rule, ABC vice presi- 
dent and general manager of 
KABC-TV, also pointed out that 
clients and advertisers were able 
to meet the people surrounding the 
account executive — production 
services personnel, sales service, 
merchandising, engineering, or pro- 
gram people — all connected with 
their products but never in contact 
with them. 

Rule co-hosted the "Olympic 
Winter Carnival" along with KABC- 
TV promotion - publicity director 
Jack F. Bremheck. A highlight of 
the affair was the drawing for a 
door prize consisting of an all- 
expense-paid trip for two to the 
Winter Olympics at Innsbruck, 
Austria. 

This was won by John DuBois of 
Ilixson-Jorgensen, who left San 
Francisco Saturday (25) via BOAC 
to London, stayed there overnight, 
then went to Innsbruck for a ten- 
day stay at Hotel Grauer Bar and a 
first-hand view of all the Olympic 
events. He flies' back to London 
Feb. 10, and then on to San Fran- 
cisco. Linda Lyman of BOAC, who 
drew his winning ticket, is serving 
as airline hostess for DuBois and his 
guest on the round-trip flight. ■ 
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/aft i* DaUois Mi «/ H'XsOn & Jargemen. winner nf. Olympics trip, r«r#res congratula- 
tions from &** and Mrs. Frederick Wulter, Anstrimi coriXid general, and Ellon H. Rule 




f,-r: Jim Osborne, KG&TF XS.FJ ; McC-Fa Les/ie Welfuxirk and Gene McGartliy; Jack 
Gregory, KGO-fV } Margaret Aucksmier, Cvrson-Robcrts; Jini McGovern, KABC-TV 
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Tv set sales up in '63 
but components drop 



About the only good word for 
domestic electronics manufac- 
turers is that, despite predictions, 
TV set sales continued to hold their 
own. 

This could hardly compensate, 
however, for the more than $32 mil- 
lion decrease in factory sales of tv 
components in the first 11 months 
of 1963 compared to the same pe- 
riod in '62. 

Radio set sales also suffered a 
considerable fall-off during Novem- 
ber and for the January-November 
period, according to ElA's Market- 
ing Services Department. While 
phonograph sales suffered substan- 
tial drops in November at distribu- 
tor and facton' levels, they man- 



aged to stay above the 1962 level 
for the 11-month comparison. 
Here's the breakdown: 

Tv set sales in November of last 
year reached 640,831, compared to 
630,487 for November 1962. For 
the first 11 months, total was 6,- 
068,862 compared to 5,565,367 for 
the corresponding 1962 period. On 
the output side, a total of 621,402 
tv sets were produced in Novem- 
ber 1963, 517,275 in November 
1962; tv production totaled 6,440,- 
308 in the January-November 1963 
period, compared to 5,951,361 in 
'62. 

All-channel TV set production 
almost doubled in the comparison, 
as manufacturers rush to meet the 



April deadline. In November 1963, 
106,955 vhf-uiif sets were pro- 
duced, compared to 64,080 for the 
same month in 1962; for the first 
11 months it reached 940,592, com- 
pared to 549,105 the year previous. 

Picture tubes sold on the factory 
level totaled 734,266 in November 
1963, compared to 742,162 in No- 
vember 1962; 8,289,444 for Janu- 
ary-November 1963, compared to 
8,404,548 for the same 11 months 
of 1962. This represented a dollar 
value decrease of $562,598 in the 
November comparison, and a seri- 
ous fall-off of $5,101,523 for the 11 
month period. 

Receiving tube factory sales fared 
even worse. Unit total for Novem- 
ber 1963 was 27,787,000, compared 
to 28,842,000; and for January-No- 
vember, 312,074,000 compared to 
335,010,000 for the same 1962 pe- 
riod. Dollar loss was $2,668,000 in 
the month of November over the 
same month of 1962, and $26,123,- 

000 in the 11-month comparison. 
Excluding auto units, radio set 

.sales totaled 898,074 in November, 
compared to 1,280,599 for the same 
month of 1962. The 11-months total 
was 8,596,188, a plunge from 1962's 
10,169,503. 

Total radio production for No- 
vember 1963 was 1,799,763 units, 
compared to 1,735,274 in the '62 
period; 16,694,055 for the January- 
November 1963 months, down from 
17,420,007. 

Phonograph sales at the distrib- 
utor and factory levels managed to 
hold above the 1962 level for the 
1 1-month comparison but suffered 
substantial drops in November. 

Distributor sales of portable/' 
table models totaled 379,735 units 
for November, compared to 431,381 
for the same month the previous 
year. Sales for the first 11 months 
totaled 2,822,343, compared to 2,- 
662,061 in 1962. Distributor sales 
of consoles reached 182,440 com- 
pared to 201,457 and for the longer 
period, 1,362,635 compared to 1,- 
314,780 for the 1962 period. 

Factory sales of portable/table 
models reached 437,891 compared 
to 480,509 in November compari- 
sons, and 3,144,026 compared to 
2,923,986 for the 11-month period. 
Console factory sales were 169,796 
units in November 1963, compared 
(o 187,128; but for the 11 months, 
total was 1,491,103 compared to 

1 ,440,322. ■ 
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Alfred G. Bcckniann, president and general manager of Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio, presents $1,000 elieek to G-> car-old Guadalupe Gal- 
van, first-prize-winner of "Huscando Estrellas," amateur talent contest 
jointly promoted by Pioneer and Spanish-language KWEX-TV, UIIF in 
San Antonio. Girl, who also won round trip to Mexico City via jet, 
garnered 885,950 votes — equivalent to 442,975 pounds of flour under 
contest rules which had each pound of Pioneer counting for two votes. 
KWEX-TV aired contest. Pioneer agency is Fuller & Smith & Hoss 
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g w&eas&rsh Corp. 
draps Regtme.n sates 



teamen reducing tablets have 
jiff msomved from mterstafe com- 
fifccee under a consent decree in the 
V. R. District Court,. Brooklyn. The 
Ifgptps greiv Out of mfs-labelittg 
charges filed- against manufaetwer 
IRuTg Heseareh Corp., New York, 
fey 5 the U. S. Pood and Drug Ad- 
H^Mratioti, which had announced 
Kfesr weeks ago it would seize the 
product wherever it was found. 

FDA charged that Begimen is 
ij4-bf4nried under the Federal 
food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act, in 
that it will not — contrary t» its ad- 
vertising claims — cause weight loss 
'wi&flut planned dieting; satisfy 
Mtafen and shrink the appetite. 

The federal agency said that dep- 
ositions taken since its first seizure 
of Regimen at Denver in February 
1J36I "show thai many persons who 
ga-y*e testimonials for television and 
tretgazine advertising : . f » were 
ttetoatlly reducing on starvation 
ftefc and drags prescribed fay phv- 
sMans. The depositions also showed 
that same of tie purported clinical 
test® conducted by promoters , . . 
Wire either not carried oat at all. 
Or were falsified.:" 

FDA recently began seizure 
action in Boston, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati^ Kansas City, Provi- 
dettce ? Washington, D. C, and Lex- 
ington, 



readies awards 

Fehniary 15 is the deadline for en- 
tries in the Broadcasters' Promotion 
JissjBciation's third annual contest to 
determine the best radio and tele- 
vision jiromotion announcements. 

Contest is open to all stations re- 
gardless of whether or not they 
hold membership in the association. 
BPA runs, the competition to "pro- 
mote and recognize the imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and Creativity em- 
ployed "by individual stations in the 
use of their awn facilities to ad- 
vance the broadcasting media." 

Eligible announcements must 
h&m been broadcast or telecast be- 
tween Oct. t> 1963 and Deeemher 
31, W&%. Stations arc invited to 
send in ajs many *as; nine entries in 
the .contest which offers three cate- 
gories each for radio and tv; station 
image; special events; and person- 
alities and programs. 



TV MEDIA NOTES 

New law j Consolidated Cigar 
Corp., through Compton Adv., has 
bought participation in five NBC- 
tv prime time shows. The Con- 
solidated order, which runs until 
September, is for Monday Night at 
the ki'Q'mek; The Richard Boone 
Shorn; Espionage; Temple Houston; 
and Intematimml Showtime. 



$300,000 for Orange Bowl? By out- 
bidding its competitors fox the Mi- 
ami classic, NBC sewed up a New 
Year's Day gridiron Bowl schedule 
which will ran from 2, until about 
10 p.m, with the Orange Bowl fol- 
lowing the Sugar and Rose Bowls. 
MBC ? s three-year contract calls for 
the payment of $300,000 annually 
for exclusive tv and radio rights to 
the game and other events in the 
ten-day Orange Bowl Festival, in- 
cluding parades, regatta, basket- 
ball, and tennis tournaments. ABC, 
which has bad the game for the 
past three years, paid $257,000 an- 
nually. Because of the other bowls, 
the Orange Bowl will be played at 
night after 30 years as a day game. 
NBC recently bid $13 million for 
the 1964-65 National Collegiate 
Athletic Assn. garner and last week 
entered a bid for the National Foot- 
ball League games, winch some 
thought might top the $13 million 
mark. 

Cites top discs of 1963; BMI made 
its annual Citations of Achievement 
for success in the field of popular 
music. They went to US writers 
and 77 publishers of 94 award-win- 
ning songs in 16 states and Six for- 
eign countries. The awards are 
based on trade paper polls of na- 
tional popularity and public ac- 
ceptance, reflecting radio and tv 
performances, record and sheet mu- 
sic sales, coin machine plays, and 
Other factors measured in those: 
polls. Ton writer -award winners 
were Gerry Coffin and Carole King, 
both of Welt Orange, N. J,, with 
five awards each, and top publish- 
er-award winner was Screen Gems- 
Columbia Music, with 12 awards. 

Purchases debentures: Sierra Cap- 
ital Co., San Francisco, has invest- 
ed $350 000 in Visual Electronics 
Corn through the purchase of six- 



year debentures. Sierra Capital, 
along with American Bioadcasting- 
Paramouut Theatres, which pre- 
viously had invested in Visual, each 
have riglflS to purchase up to 20% 
ownership in the privately owned 
electronics firm. Visual, which sup- 
plies technical equipment to the 
broadcast, industry, will use the 
proceeds of the debenture sale to 
expand sales of its new lines of 
solid-state broadcast equipment. 

NBC-TV adds business; Carter 
Products and the General Cigar 
Corp. have brought participations 
on NBC-TV. Carter purchased spots 
in 11 nighttime programs through- 
out tlte first three quarters of 1964. 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles 
is the agency for Carter. General 
Cigar, through Young &: Rubicam, 
bought into seven NBC-TV prime 
time vehicles through Mar. 31. 

Price rise; Price increases rang- 
ing from 2.6% to more than 29%, 
covering selected tv broadcasting 
equipment, have been announced 
by General Electric's Visual Com- 




THINNER SANCTUM! Reducing 
salons and diets are for people 
who Ore thick Bnd tired of it! 
Frppl Wheeling wtrf-tv 

I I CC ■ iNNTER SANCTION! b may help 
to know that being poor is 
very inexpensive. 

tftrf-tv Wheeling 
SOUTHERN COMPOSURE! When a southern gal 
calls you "Hqney,'' she either tikes y° u or 
can't remember your name. (Righto, Phil 
Dean's Betsy?) 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 

A BACHELOR is a guy who can't give' up 
haying a whole closet tot himself. 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
DISAPPROVED ! The desert was hot and dry and 
the two camels trudged on wearily across the 
endless sand. Finally, one turned to the other 
and whispered; "I don't care what people say, 
I'm -downright thirsty." 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 
DATA PROVED thai the psychiatrist who used 
pthef peoples heads to become successful was 
the <>ne* who had a steering wheel attached to 
his couch to bring out the worst in people. 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
PANE TRUTH! Bid you* realiie that a ralce 
trocjs is the only place in the world thdt has 
windows that clean people? 

Wheeling wtrt-fv 
A TALLER TOWER and Wheeling's Channel 7 
moved in to more hearts and homes-of the 
folks in the Wheeling/Steubenville Market. 
Today, 529,300 TV Homes are getting the 
Wheeling message. Alert advertisers? Rep Ed- 
ward Petry & Company vt-ill giye you the 
WTRF-TV Wheeling specifics, 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
* FREE COVERAGE MAPS! See Wheeling in the 
best circles. Just write or ask for aiir power- 
peeked portfolio! 
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TV MEDIA 



Funeral home cited for tv ads 




Nick Daphne (1), director of the Daphne San Francisco Funeral Service, 
shows David M. Sacks, ABC vice president and general manager of 
KGO-TV (S.F.), the Citation of Merit he received at recent Houston 
meeting of the Preferred Funeral Directors International for TV com- 
mercials aired on KGO, which organization judged "best in the nation" 



I 



munication Products Div. The new 
prices are said to result from in- 
creased costs of development and 
manufacture of the equipment. 

New building: KGW-AM-TV Port- 
land, Ore., have announced plans to 
build a new studio at a cost of 
$1 million. The stations' present fa- 
cilities will be demolished to make 
way for a new highway. The new 
studio will be completed by Sept. 1. 

CBS establishes regular auditions: 
CBS will soon inaugurate a system 
of regular variety auditions to en- 
courage youth talent trying for a 
break in show business. CBS-TV 
star Garry Moore is largely respon- 
sible for establishing the audition 
system. To be held in New York, 
the auditions will be conducted 
by director of talent and castings 
Robert Dale Martin and supervised 
by the director of live programing 
for New York, Russell Stoncham. 

Inside Hollywood: A 90-minutc spe- 
cial called Inside the Movie Kin<^- 
dom— 1964 will be telecast bv NBC 
TV on Mar. 20 (9:30-11 'p.m.). 
Sponsors are Colgate - Palmolive, 
Best Foods Div. of Corn Products, 



and P. Lorillard, all via Lennen & 
Newell. 

Youthful news: YVTAR - AM - TV 
Norfolk has begun a series of spe- 
cial news programs each Sunday 
for teenagers in its audience. Teens 
from schools in the stations' area 
have formed a scholastic non-profit 
corporation which will administer 
the weekly programs. 

Pat Cooney to KCOP-TV Los 
Angeles as aceount executive. He 
was general sales manager of 
KOVR-TV Sacramento. 

Douglas Edwards, CBS news 
correspondent, to president of the 
Association of Radio- Television 
News Analysts. 

J oux Fergie to station manager 
of the newly purchased WONE-TV, 
Dayton. He is vice president of 
Springfield Television and station 
manager of WRLP Brattleboro, Vt. 
Greenfield, Mass. Keene, N. H. 
James O. Marlowe to station man- 
ager of WRLP. 

Vincent D. Garrity to director 
and vice president of WC1U, Chi- 
cago's first UHF television station. 
He is vice president of the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago. 



Tffi EASY WA Y! 




You don't have to fumble through 
a lot of rate cards to blanket thei 
Sioux Falls-96 County Market, 
One television facility, KELQ- 
LAND TV, blankets it all! Our 
three interconnected transmitter^ I 
operating as one station, gives 
you full market coverage, more; 
than 284,000 tv homes — simul- 
taneously! In fact, so effective m 
KELO-LAND TV as an audience 
builder, it delivers 25,7% more 
tv homes than the highest-rated 
station in Omaha. 31 .7% more 
than Des Moines' top station, 
26.7 c o more than Duluth's. 

Source: ARB Audience Summaries, Nov. 1963. 9 a.m. 
to midnight, 7 days a week. This data submitted to 
estimates, not exact measurements. 

Sioux Falls — 96-County Market — Infacf! 

£ 





General Offices; Sioux Falls, S. Bt 
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TIMEBUYER'S 
CORNER 



Madia pettjjie, what thef 
wtetixttafymjifaMtii saying 
Januarr Of, 1984 



* Liddsi Wis lacewell to media department- 
Bob Ltddp) has- joined Doyle Dane Bernbaeh 
(New, Yofk) as director of yaclio and television. 
He was formerly with Compton {Mew fork) as 
vice president and associate media director. 

» Who buy * what at Rumrflh £g«nfa a new 
b>eaMo«n of awount responsiWlities in Rum- 
rill s New York office, according to media di- 
rector Bill Maekey. Tics does not include indus- 
trial accounts. Rita Venn now buys for Corf am 
and Battnm, DuPont fabrics; Edlund freneh 
hmd onion rings- Lea & Periins; Long Island 
Duck Ea«m«t§ Ooopeeati«ij j»d Utmost and 
Degna water softeners. Bill Krause has been as- 
signed to the QuPont lawn and garden pro- 
ducts, and Wakefield king crab accounts. Both 
media buyers also handle a number of Industrial 
accounts* Trudy Bradbury will be working with 
Rita and, BUI in the? area of radio and television 
toying, and will efinifeue W be responsible fiSC 
all estimating, 



■ Media director appointed: Ina L. Hoffman 
has been named media director at Marketplan 

(Newark), 

■ Chap Stick and (Olympic chapss Morton Man- 
ufacturing has started a 10-week sked of spots 
placed on JSJBC-T¥'s Today show to coincide 
with the beg^fovg of the winter Olympic 
Oames jta Innsbruck, Austria* Products being 
pushed are Morton's Chap Stick and Chap -ans, 
with the lip balm proclaimed as "selected for 
use; by file U.S. Olympic Teaml" National 
magSime. ads are using the same theme. Agency 
is; #»mbinfle«-Nirih ~(Mm York), 

■ Gardner has new media directors In reorgan- 
izing its marketing service to separate functions 
of media and research, Gardner president and 
chairman Charles E Claggett has named Earl 
1, Hofei media director in the agency's St. 
Louis office. The new media director joined 
Gardner as a mall clerk in 1950. The following 
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ELLEN KOURTIDES: 

of patterns, beware 



"When a buyer understands, likes, and knows his job, 
he will also find it interesting and challenging," ex- 
plains Ellen Konrtfdesi sole radio and Tf timebuyer 
at Chlrnrg & Cairns {New f ©rkj. Ellen goes «% *Bwtf 
account 'has its own pjirjieular problems, and therefore 
a buyer should be well informed about his product, 
product strategy, marketing, and all media plans, not 
just the broadcast plan. Its. only the informed buyer 
who can dodge buying patterns., and instead make an 
intelligent and sneeessful buy* With C&C almost a 
year, Ellen bandies buying for umk accounts is Jack 
Winter sports cMhes ?) Julius Wile f ©«s & Co., Eaton 
iape^ MeOraw Hill books, Brnwey & trnith Crayola 
crayons, and James O. Welch candy.. She .started her 
career ®. an asilstant t&nebwyer with J. Walter Thomp- 
son, then joined D'Arey in the svm capaeity., and later 
'became miBsoJffi buyer on, the American Motors, ac- 
count at Geyer s Marey, Ballard, Bom in (Sreece, she 
Studied there and. at Hunter College in .New Ibrk, 
wnire she majored in psychology*. She enjoys drama 
both in the 'theatre and the movies;' inakei her 'home to 
Manhattan* 
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NEW MEDIA CHIEF: Earl B. Hotze, newly appointed 
head of media department at Gardner's St. Louis office 

year he transferred to the media department, 
where he rose to media group supervisor as- 
signed to major accounts. In July 1957, Hotze 
was named assistant account exec on the Pet 
Milk account, and since January 1959, he had 
been an account exec on Pet until his recent 
move from account service to his new post. 

■ Mogen David pours out heaviest campaign: 
Mogen David Wine Corporation has launched 
the heaviest radio -TV-trade advertising cam- 

MEDIA MEN FLY TO ST. LOUIS 




WILL TRAVEL: All set to leave Chicago's Prudential 
Plaza on a recent trip to the St. Louis market and KSD 
Radio, are (l-r) Lett Materna, Wade Advertising; Bill 
Thomas, Young & Rubicam; John Roberts, Katz-man 
shepherding the group; Gordon Gredell, D'Arcy; A. S. 
"Rud" Trude, Clinton E. Frank, inc.; Chicago Time- 
buyer of the Year Larry Claypooh Kgnyon & Eckhardt ; 
John Cole and Bill Beyers, Needham, Louis & Brorby; 
and Leonard Kay, MacManus, John & Adams, The con- 
tingent was transported in the station's own plane 
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paign in the 30-year-old company's history. 
Spots are now running Oil the ABC Radio Net- 
work, Multiple announcements are being aired 
on ne ws shows on approximately 340 stations five 
days a week. Daytime shows are being used to 
reach an audience of women. Drive will run 
through the Easter holidays. Heavy spot TV is 
being used in major markets, and will continue 
through the Easter and Passover holidays. tv 
spots are adjacent to top-rated shows, and are 
placed to reach a mass audience throughout the 
day as well as during the prime early evening 
and late night hours. New radio and tv spots 
were produced for the company. They continue 
the "Mogen David Time" theme used in the 
firm's fall campaign. Trade publication ads are 
scheduled td begin in.February, Agency is Ed- 
ward H- Weiss (Chicago). 

■ Swank TV test "exceeded all expectations"; 
Swank's entry into tv advertising began with a 
December test campaign for the firm's new Jade 
East line of men's cosmetics and toiletries. Min- 
ute spots were used in the Los Angeles, Detroit, 
and Atlanta markets. According to a Swank 
official, "The response could not have been bet- 
ter* There was a sharp and sustained upsurge in 
Sales of all Jade East products in the three 
areas. We know for sure now that television can 
be a powerful sales stimulant for such pro- 
ducts." Next month Swank will launch the heav- 
iest ad campaign in its history, utilizing space 
in national magazines and newspaper supple- 
ments. Because of the success of the tv test, 
officials of Swank and their agency, Shaller- 
Rubin (New York), are currently holding meet- 
ings to consider adding other major markets to 
Jade East's tv program, as well as the possible 
use of the medium for some of Swank's several 
bundled other products:. 

TV BUYING ACTIVITY 

► Lever Bros. Breeze eight-week campaign of 
daytime and fringe minutes, and daytime and 
prime IDs expected to start early in February. 
Buyer at Reach McClinton (New fork) is Eu- 
gene Brown. 

► American Tobacco Tamyton cigarette drive 
reported set: to start the first week in February 
for a 26- week run. BBD0 (New York) buyer 
Barbara Kellner interested in fringe minutes 

y Johnson <£r Johnson's Micron campaign of day- 
time and fringe minutes set to be aired early 
in February for four weeks. Buyer at S5C&B 
(New York) is Jack Fenfiell. 
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Jack P. Stoat®, Jr.. 

PWmh-Mi Mtmtmtl Atimptming 



RADIO MEDIA 



Watte Hoyt 

Cmeinptifi Reds tirmpuneer 



hiSS, JJSASKETE HeiNZE 

Vice president) gen. mgr., WCKY 




.jtefnbovree-r csuntry music show with a two - decade 
top earning rmm&SU propped by W*©*HCY for flagship -spot 
on brewery's 80 radio station baseball net 



0 of tire nation's, last great radio 
strongholds of country wus'ie 
will shut down its hoedowus April 
W£k. Fiddlers, guitarists and siftg- 
fri md other per fof ;m ers on, 
WCKTs Jambome since IMS, will 
relinquish top billing to another 
brand of programing. Reason : the 
0%0ffi-w;aft Cincinnati station will 
become the hub °f an SQ-staiion 
[baseball .radio network,; largest in 
.Matfonal League coverage.,, to air 
ike Cincinnati Reds* .games. 

Midland Advertising and its 
silent, Burger Beer, which hitched 
their, star to- a one-time boy wonder 
of basebail some 33 -years ago, will 
then attain radio caturatioii of their 
present and potential market. 

What caused the demise of a 
nighttime program that hlanketed 
an area encompassing 58 per cent 
of the U. §, population? Is WCKY, 
where country music built the sec- 
ond largest nighttime radio-station 
audience ih the nation, sticking its 
head out for a bean ball from the 

ptshltef 

Midland does not think so; neither 
docs WCKY. Here 5 ** why* 

Midland needed a key station' 
capable of sending a, strong signal 
beyond the six-state n etwork 
WCKY was, looking for a fieplace- 
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inent for Jamhtiwe, which was be- 
.gfrtijing to show signs of hardening 
of the program arteries. 

The search for both ended when 
WCKY's Mrs. Jeanette Heinze, v.p, 
and general manager, and Paul Mil- 
ler, station manager, sat down 
across the conference table from 
J, F, Koons Jr., head of Midland 
Advertising. 

Baseball broadcasts in Cincin- 
nati, in the state of Ohio and in five 
other nearby states, are major 
league business, Cincinnati is the 
home of the National League's first 
team. And major league business to 
counteract the slow death of its top 
program was exactly what WCKY 
was hunting, 

"Our Jamboree program was not 
on its last legs. It was still good for 
plenty of revenue fox flwee to five 
years, The warning signs were 
there, though, and we simply made 
tbe move while we still had an 
audience to sell/' Mrs, Heinze said. 

The WCKY dilemma is packed 
with paradoxes. 

The weakness of Jmnko-ree was 
that it was too good an idea. Small 
radio stations in the South began 
getting into the act. Each started 
a pint-sized Jkmhame, They began 
gnawing at the drawing power of 



Paul Mil i. km 
Statian mgr.,, WCKY 
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(lie Grandfather of them all. The 
warnings reflected in a dip in mail 
and orders for products advertised 
were as definite as the reading on 
a thermometer taken from a fever- 
ish person's mouth. 

Jambaree's "air-catalogue" for- 
mat is a money-maker. Advertisers 
are charged on a P, I. (per inquiry) 
basis and the station reaps the com- 
missions. The program is aired each 

night from 7 p,m. to midnight. 
Small pickings? 

At the height of its popularity in 
1955, the program drew more than 
a million orders for items advertised 
in a six-weeks period prior to 
Christmas. There were orders for 
540,000 plastic, inflatable toys and 
144,000 records, to name a couple. 

Interspersed with country music 
are advertisements, for tablecloths 
imprinted with the picture of "The 
Last Supper," whitej leather- 
bound Bibles; baby chicks and 
even tombstones. WCKY discover- 
ed there is gold in those rural hills, 
that people who like country music 
like to buy — and always seem to 
have money to make the purchase, 

Midland,, on the other side of the 
media fence, was in a quandry, too. 
The agency and Burger were hav- 
ing growing pains. 

The agency, responsible for per- 
suading Burger to go to bat for 
baseball in 1942, had made the 
rounds of Cincinnati stations (with 
the: exception of WLW and WCKY, 
the Queen City's two most power- 



ful stations). WKRC, Taft Broad- 
casting Company station, inaugu- 
rated the baseball broadcasts. 
When network commitments inter- 
fered, Midland moved the account 
to WCPO, the Scripps-Howard sta- 
tion. The largest audience in Cin- 
cinnati proper was not enough, so 
the broadcasts were moved to 
WSAI in a search for additional 
area coverage possible with 5000- 
watts. WKRC, relaxing its network 
ties, wooed the baseball account 
back for another several-year stay. 

Baseball's infectious popularity 
began drawing an audience far out- 
side Cincinnati and Midland 
started building a strategic network 
of additional stations. Burger sales 
boomed, but spotty coverage where 
it was needed most sent Midland 
officials scouting for a larger sta- 
tion as the heart of its network. 

WCKY's massive coverage was 
the answer. 

With the L. B. Wilson station on 
its team, the Burger message could 
be pounded beyond Youngstown 
where the beer firm is pressing 
stronger into northern Ohio. Night 
time coverage extending from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic and 
from Maine to Florida could drive 
beyond network coverage into 
weak sales spots in North Carolina, 
Georgia and Virginia. Alabama, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and South Carolina, where 
sales were strong, would be satu- 
rated. 

Is it wise to maintain such an ex- 
tensive network and overlap its 
coverage with the signal of a far 
more powerful station? 

"Our network is made up of 
many small stations and there are 
blind spots in coverage of Burger 
territory," Midland's Koons says : 

"It is much like painting a piece 
of wood. In many cases, the first 
coat doesn't cover sufficiently. 
WCKY is insurance for second 
coat coverage, so to speak, within 
our network area, and a necessity 
beyond network limits," Koons ex- 
plains. 

Midland and WCKY are confi- 
dent the station will retain — even 
regain — its night time audience. 
And, the heavy night baseball 
schedule is on their side. WCKY's 
daytime good-music policy will ex- 
tend into evening hours when no 
games are scheduled. Midland will 
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also use newspapers in the South to 
tell WCKY's present and former 
listeners that their old friend will 
now give them baseball, as an ex- 
tra hedge. 

The signing of WCKY to the 
Burger roster is another high point 
of the advertising firm's 40-year 
career. Midland was founded in 
1923 by J. F. Koons Sr. One of its 
first accounts was Buckeye Malt. 
With the end of prohibition in 1933, 
Midland's malt client began making 
beer. Burger retained the agency 
and Koons later conceived the idea 



of mixing baseball and beer. He di' l ^ 
it so well the name of his firm ami 
Burger are almost a synonym fo | 
baseball in the midwest. 

Koons got his idea when he s&v I )tr 
the local enthusiasm for basebal 4' 
when the Reds won the pennant fJp 1 
1939 and 1940. I-* 

Koons scouted the country foM*' 
baseball announcers. Some came tfi*' 
Cincinnati for auditions; other;! 11 
sent recordings. Each prospective* 
baseball announcer was given < J " 
number and those selecting the an- J ft 
nouncer did not know his name!*' 



Burger Beer's radio coverage for Reds' garni 

Cincinnati's WCKY signal area, beloiv, is called "second 
coat coverage' by Midland's J. F. Koons, Jr. Last years first 
coat, listed at right, varies only slightly from year 
to year. Only confirmed change to date: WCKY for 'RC. 
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When, the auditions bad ended 
Kbdns bad a winner— Waite Hoyt 
Most tny baseball fan can tell 
ftm Hoyt signed a major league 
ooirtract with the New York Giants 
$ years ago when he was 15. In 
minor league training for three 
yeafe he became discouraged and 
quit to pitch for an industrial team* 
|foe Baltimore Dry docks. The Bos- 
ton Red Sox signed him baek into 
the majors three months later. 
Hoyt spent 20 years in the ma- 
s, was on the Yankee "21" club 
at began the Yankee dynasty, 



pitched in seven World Series and 
played for seven major league 
teams before retiring in 1938,. While 
still with the Brooklyn Dodger*, his 
last team berth, he began a sports 
show broadcast before and after 
games. 

Having heard of the baseball 
announcer hunt in Cincinnati, Hoyt 
sent in an audition record, took a 
number and batted 1.000. 

Hoyt has 48. years in baseball be- 
hind him, 23 of them in continuous 
service as a baseball announeer for 
Midland and Burger. Unlike most 
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baseball sportseasters, he works for 
an advertising agency, not. the 
baseball club, 

Hoyt, who took to the inike for 
Midland two years after the Reds 
won their second pennant in a row, 
had to wait 19 years before he could 
"play" in his eighth World Series. 
This time he was behind the mike 
calling the plays rather than mak- 
ing them. 

Rains bring out the best in Hoyt. 
When a game is delayed the old 
pro draws on a reservoir of ance- 
dotes bigger than the clouds above. 
Stories about Babe Ruth, Lou 
Gehrig, Ty Cobb, Miller Muggins, 
John McGraw and Connie Mack 
flow faster than the rain. 

Putting the old pro and an assist- 
ant on the air is a big job for an 
agency. And rising costs make the 
job even bigger. 

How does an agency with a giant 
oh its hands operate? How does it 
keep costs down, boost sales, con- 
tinue to expand and still find time 
to handle other accounts? 

It's a mixture of know-how, en- 
ergy of king-size proportions, and 
ability to stretch dollars a little far- 
ther. Aiding Koons are Richard S. 
Broshar, viee president and Kath- 
ryn B. Gallagher^ secretary-treasur- 
er and three assistants. Koons Sr. is 
retired but still makes regular ap- 
pearances at the office, which con- 
sists of a reception room and eight 
private offices. 

Half of a million-dollar-plus Bur- 
ger advertising budget is poured 
into baseball broadcasts. Midland 
signs network stations, pays line 
costs, baseball broadcasting rights, 
salaries of Hoyt and an assistant, 
their travel and meal expenses, pays 
the radio engineers, spot announce- 
ment costs, and still makes the ac- 
count pay. Network stations are 
signed on a flexible cost basis that 
varies with how much good the 
baseball broadcasts will do the sta- 
tion and Burger, 

Costs of maintaining the show 
are 1,5.00% higher than they were 
when broadcasts started. 

The network lineup for 1964 is 
incomplete but signing of WCKY 
indicates it will remain in its pres- 
ent six-state boundaries. WCKY's 
power will be counted on to push 
beyond and stretch an advertising 
dollar across the eastern United 
States. ■ 
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Record check changes hands 




Egmont Sonderling (r), president of the Sonderling Group, presents $2.1- 
million check to William H. Reuman, president of the Long Island 
Broadcasting Corp., completing purchase of WWRL New York and 
marking biggest amount ever paid for a Negro Market radio station. 
Sonderling has appointed Frank Ward the general manager of WWRL 

........... v . . ^ .. ....... . ■ _ t 



Richard Moran named 
to WIND sales staff 

Richard Moran has been appointed 
to the sales staff of WIND Radio, 
Chicago. Most 
recently assist- 
ant sales man- 
ager atWHEN- 
TV, Syracuse 
for two years, 
Moran was pre- 
viously with 
CBS Films, the 
first year in 
Chicago and 
succeeding Moran 
three in New York. Moran's first 
employer out of college was D'arcy 
Advertising in St. Louis, where he 
worked for two years as a field rep- 
resentative. The announcement was 
made by Don Frost, sales manager 
of the Group W station. 



RADIO MEDIA NOTES 

Local franchises: Eight radio sta- 
tions are latest to sign local fran- 
chises for the 1964 Miss Teenaae 




America competition: WFWB Los 
Angeles, KEWB San Francisco, 
KDWB Minneapolis, WLEE Rich- 
mond, KONO San Antonio, WFUN 
Miami, W1L St. Louis, and KXOA 
Sacramento. They will conduct a 
Miss Teenage Hometown compe- 
tition and pageant, with the nation- 
al coronation to be telecast in No- 
vember on CBS. 

Station sale: WJAB Westbrook- 
Portland, Me., was sold for $140,- 
000 to Howard Green, Harlan 
Murrelle, Myron LaBarr, Donald 
Simmons, Albert Theetge, and 
John Stethers, The first three ars 
associated in the ownership of 
WOND Pleasantville, N. J., 
WMGM (FM) Atlantic City, and 
WENY Elmira, N. Y. The others 
arc Pennsylvania businessmen. 
WJAB's former owner is Jacob 
Agger. Broker was Blackburn & 
Co. 

Will cite creative, cultural contri- 
butions: WLIB New York, plans its 
11th annual "Festival and Salute to 
Negro Performing Artists" for Feb. 
8 at Carnegie Hall. The entire pro- 



ceedings will be aired live fron 
3-6 p.m. as a public service, pre- 
empting all commercial message* 
normally scheduled for those houtd 
Designed to highlight contribution 
Negro artists have made to the 
American heritage, the festival eli-l 
maxes Negro National History! 
Week. 

Mid-west station sales: Hamilton- 
Landis, brokerage firm, reports! 
two recent transactions. WOKZ 
(AM & FM), Alton, 111., was sold by 
Edward N. Palen to Richard D. | 
Gillespie, for $210,000. Gillespie 
recently sold WGHN Grand 
Haven, Mich. In Beloit, Wis., 
Howard Miller Enterprises & Con- 
sultants sold WGEZ to Ray Gran- 
dle of Green Bay for $145,000. 

Sells Oregon station: Willamette 
Valley Radio sold its KLOO, Cof- 
vallis, to Mr. and Mrs. RobefJ 
Houglum for $76,875 cash, wit!} 
Hamilton - Landis handling the 
transaction. Willamette is owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. William C. Hur- 
ley. Hougblum is employed as pro 
gram director of KGUN, Eugenes 
Station in question operates with 
250 watts, fulltime, on 1340 kc. 

Adds FM: WVIP-AM Mt. Kisco,, 
N. Y., has been granted an km li- 
cense by the FCC. 

New FM station: KSEA (FM) has 
begun operating in San Diego 4 
simulcasting with sister-station 
KSON-AM. The FM outlet is or! 
97.3 me. 



Lloyd Webb to general manager 
of WVON Chicago. 

Paul Edwards to station man- 
ager of WINF Hartford, Conn. 

Anthony Soupios to vice presi- 
dent — finance for Profit Research, 
Inc., broadcast-oriented publishing: 
house. Herman Maxwell to vice 
president of the broadcasting di- 
vision. 

W. S. Morgan has resigned as 
manager of KLIF Dallas. 

Lawrence Krasner to the sales 
staff of KGLM and KBIG Los An- 
geles. He was with KCOP-TV 
there. 

Bob Silverman to sales account 
executive for WRFM-FM New 
York. He was formerly station man- 
ager of WTFM New York. 
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List of Public Affairs 
TV Programs Grows 

The Information listed hmlow was. Inadvertently omitted from 
Sponsor's recent 1063 report on TV public affairs programing. 
As the report stated^ there often pomes a need to explain prob- 
bsim facing the public, and to take a stand. In this area, there 
is growing participation in editorializing by broadcasters, and 
the list probably will continue to grow in the years ahead. As 
For other efforts "in the public interest," the SPONSOR report, 
covering programs aired over a one-year period ending last 
ieptember a pointed up the fact that a great number of TV 
stations are engaged m continuing public affairs series as well 
as #ne-time programs. 



Indianapolis, Indiana 

WFB M ( Editorializing ) 
Frequency : three times daily 
PhEpahEd by: editorial research- 
er and writer 
Deliverer by: news manager 
Methods used: video tape 

St. Louis, Missouri 

K M OX-TV ( Editorializing ) 

Frequency: weekly 

Prepared by: Steve Fentress, 

manager of news and public 

affairs 

Delivered by: Gene Wilkeij, vice 
president for CBS Television 
Statipns and general manager 

Methods used: live, video, film 



MISSOURI 



ST. LOUIS 
M OX-TV 



KXBSflftiE; C-B;B 

\teemm.% fMS-TV 
Sepb«§eniatihe: CM-TV Nwiautil 

C iiiMEK.kl 5lA.jviCEH- Gem WilJ$ey 
Awards: Pmss Owl o>f Metrffpall- 

KdItori AUMsfo : W f eehty 



THE GOVERNOR'S MANSION 4 



THE GOLDEN GIFT 



the Age m the egghead 



Filmed documentary on Missouri's 93-year-old residence for 
governors, conducted by the state's first lady Pdrs. John M. 
Daltpri. Sponsor: Unioii Electric. 30 mimites (2-27-63). 

Focus: on Grace Bumbry, singer and native of St. Louis who 
has achieved success at home and abroad. Sponsor: Union 
Electric. 60 minutes (4-18-63). 

Filmed report on the growth of Washington University. Not 
available for sponsorship. 60 minutes (12-27-62). 



THE RtiAD TO UNITY 



BIENVENIDOS, AMIGOS 

Made amilahle to other sta- 
tions:. 



Two-part series on the Christian faith, written and narrated 
by news director Spencer Allen. Part one filmed locally, the 
other in Rome. Not available for sp&nsOrship. 30 minutes 
(9-S0-6a) (11-10-62). 

Documentary on Cuban refugee families flown to St. Louis 
to fee resettled. Not available for sponsorship. 30 minutes 
(11-14-62) (12-5-62). 



S>\f:S:>>7>--* , -?-^-^i£; 



TEXAS 



DALLAS 



FA A -T V 



lacmvm M. H. 

tiE.NUKftu Mas vpeij: Mike Shtmiro 
Jkmmet Pms Clmbmmrrf til 



TELESCOPE 



GOVERNORS CONFERENCE" 



Discussion program dealing with local problems and contro- 
versies. Nof available for sponsorship. 30 minutes (weekly). 

Debate in which all candidates fox Governor of Texas par- 
ticipated- Not available for sponsorship. 60' minutes (11-62). 



CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 



GHOST OF MIDWAY 



THE TRINITY PROJECT 

* Mseh amiable ta other sta- 
tions. 



Panel discussion by leading educators in area dealing with 
the problems facing children today. Not available for spon- 
sorship. 30 minutes (2-63). 

History of the Ft. Worth-Dallas airports and both sides of 
the local airport controversy, Not sponsored. 30 minutes 
(7-63). 

Explored all phases of die project and offered reasons for 
and against the project. Not available for sponsorship. (3-63). 
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THE ONLY 
PART OF 
SPONSOR 
THAT'S 
NOT ABOUT 
BUYING 




All buying. All broadcast buying. That's SPONSOR, from stem to its stern master of 
an editorial policy which bars everything else. What does the editorial policy let in? 
The urgent top-of-the-news; the deep significance thereof; trends up or down which 
buyers should be climbing on or jumping off of; incisive views of the future. Result: 
Vital, fast-paced enrichment for the buying mix, that reservoir of turmoil and turn- 
over in back of the buyer's mind, into which he stirs fresh numbers and avails to 
come up with the best possible buy. No waste for buyers in SPONSOR, the broad- 
cast idea weekly that is all-meat for advertisers, too. 555 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
Telephone: 212 MUrrayhill 7-8080. 
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SYN DIL ATION 



CBS FILMS BOOST OUE 
TO U* S.-FOREIGN SALES 



|J«img xaiMi&HED 1964 with a 
1 sales "bang — two major region- 
ad Vertiser spreads have been 
rckid up for fall starts with the 
flpii frst-run America* show pro- 
diteed hy Jack Douglas — CBS 
Films last week took stock ol its 
1SBB; sales activity. The resultant 
sttilk on the face of administrative 
i- t p: t BgM Cook Digges was easy to 
wfe grstand.. In 1183, CBS Films; 

% Racked up over $2 million in 
sttitlnn sales of Ham Gim, Will 
fteltll reruns, used primarily as 
^Cly-eVening blue-chip spot carri- 

M Launched a third production- 
distribution cycle of the Deputy 
Bfelg cartoon series, hackstopped 
pKh extensive tie-in products, 
HKK^s, etc, 

• Sold ffWiOf Hmihcate, a mop- 
pet-appeal series,, to NBC-TV for 
% iaturday-morning Sponsored net- 



it Distributed a total of 82 pro- 
giam series, several dubbed in as 
rjewy as IS languages, to tv cus- 
tellers in foreign countries, boom- 
ing sales to the point where CBS 
films had to install automated 
equipment to keep track. 

• Expanded tie-in puhlislxing 
agreements to include a line of 
Tirjytaon books in Britain, plus 
ublishing deals for books based 




on The Defenders, Gimsmoke, 
Have Gun, and other CBS Films- 
repped properties in Denmark, 
Japan and Holland. 

■ Opened up new overseas mar- 
kets which read like an American 
Express itinerary — Cyprus, Kenya^ 
Malta, Sierra Leone, Trinidad, 
Uganda* Taiwan and Chile. Addi- 
tionally, West Germany's new sec- 
ond network, ZDF, became a sub- 
scriber for news and public affairs 
shows. 

• Reversed the U.S.-to-overseas 
syndication trend with sales of the 
Canadian Jerry Lester Shew to sta- 
tions in Australia ». , . and the sale 
of an hour-long drama special pro- 
duced by Tokyo Broadcasting Sys- 
tem to Canada's CBC-TV. 

Digges noted that, in 1963, do- 
mestic sales "exceeded predictions 
by 19%." As a postcript, domestic 
sales chief Jim Victory told 
sponsor: "CBS Films can easily be 
considered as being in the top three 
firms In domestic syndication for 
the past seven years." ■ 

4 Star rating data 

Four Star Distribution Corp. has 
inaugurated a new service to pro- 
vide agency media arid research 
executives with new market-by- 
market rating data on its eight off- 
network series. The new campaign, 
which will serve the top 50 agen^ 
cies, is in addition to Four Star's 
policy of furnishing rating data to 
stations and reps; 

Leu Firestone, vice president 
and general manager of the distri- 
bution firm! said: "This grass-roots 
approach should prove to be a great 
asset to stations and station reps 
since it gives the tiroebuyers and 
ad executives more information 
With which to evaluate Four Star 
series, and which we hope will 
stimulate the advertisers to pur- 
chase spots On these shows." 



MCA TV names Saltman 
dir, of advertising 

MCA TV Ltd. has appointed Shel- 
don A. Saltman advertising pro- 
motion director for the company. 
Saltman s area of responsibility Will 
be all national and international 
advertising,; publicity, and research 
of syndicated properties. Saltman 
comes to MCA from, the Storcr 
Broadcasting's station, WJW-TV, 
Cleveland where he served for 
three years in a similar capacity. 
Prior to that, he was promotion re- 
search director of WBZTV, Boston, 
and sales promotion coordinator for 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

7 Arts pix to 3 o-o's 

Seven Arts Assoc., which recently 
sold its new 215-feature Universal 
package to four CBS owned tv sta- 
tions, has announced further sales 
of the films to three ABC-owned 
stations: KABC-TV Los Angeles; 
KGO-TV San Francisco; and 
WXYZ-TV Detroit. 

Among the titles in the Universal 
post-'50 package are Magnificent 
Obsession; The Glenn Miller Story, 
and The Far Country. The four 
CBS stations which purchased the 
package are WCBS-TV New York; 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia; WBBM- 
TV Chicago, KMOX-TV St. Louis. 



SYNDICATION NOTES 

Canadian firm organized; A new 
Canadian tv program distribution 
firm, Ralph C. Ellis Enterprises, has 
opened in Toronto. In addition to 
filmed programing, the new firm 
will develop and distribute live and 
taped shows for both radio and tv. 
Offices Are at 22 Front St. West. 

New project: Bill Burrud Enter- 
prises has concluded arrangements 
With the U.S. Defense Dept, and 
the Air Force to co-produce a series 
Of One-hour color specials called 

Breakthrough. 

Embassy honored: Embassy Pic- 
tures has won a Certificate of Spe- 
cial Merit from the Printing Indus- 
tries of Metropolitan New York for 
its Channel Selector, a merchandis- 
ing brochure prepared for its pro- 
gram of feature films for tv. 
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STATION REPRESENTATIVES 



Eastman hails return 
to radio drama, soaps 



Tex years from now, every major 
city in the U.S. will have two ra- 
dio stations which are totally pro- 
gramed with a variety of dramatic 
fare. 

Predicting the return of drama, 
Robert E. Eastman told the Athens, 
Georgia Radio and Television Insti- 
tute that whereas the move will re- 
quire "a very substantial investment," 
it will be a good one because it is 
eagerly desired by the public. 

"Radio doesn't need revival of 
the old soap operas and the old 
shows," he continued. "We should 
not dig back into the archives for 
the old, but rather set our sights on 
the new, modern, and vital fulfill- 
ment of the appetite for a new dra- 
matic product. The revival of dra- 
ma in radio should capitalize on the 
proven factors of block programing 
aiid consistency. The Ian Fleming 
type of fantasy will be part of it. 
Romance, adventure, the Peace 
Corps, the city hospital — the Wash- 
ington scene, a la "Advise and Con- 
sent." 

The continued cliff hanger is out, 
as far as Eastman's programing 
crystal ball goes. Instead, there will 
he a full episode each day, with a 
carry-over of the same cast of char- 
acters. 

Creation of the new dramatic 
format is the radio industry's big 
creative challenge, according to 
Eastman, whose topic was "Cre- 
ative Selling." Drama won't replace 
music and news on radio, but rather 
"bringing the total dramatic format 
back into radio will add power and 
greater appreciation for the other 
format as well." 

Eastman outlined for the state 
broadcasters how the creative sell- 
ing approach works at his shop. 
Basically, he summed up creative 
selling in six words — hard work, 
long hours, imagination, and guts. 
"Anything else to be said on the 
subject is pure embroidery," he said. 
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His staff has brainstormed such cre- 
ative ideas as the Holly Hayes sales 
plan, the Eastman Network, Hallo- 
ween and Valentine Spectaculars, 
a Springtime Showcase for Mother's 
Day, a Father's Day Bonanza, and 
the Eastern Extravaganza Sales 
Plan, the Buy It from Backus Sales 
Plan (to bring back personalized 
salesmanship by a star). 

Stressing that "every salesman 
and every sales organization in 
every field of selling must always 
have something cooking to help de- 
velop future business," Eastman 
concluded: "What we are attempt- 
ing to do is to package and drama- 
tize, all in one, the type of commer- 
cial schedule, promotional tie-in, 
merchandising, and promotion link- 
ed to an event or a personality 
which will be more meaningful to 
both the advertiser and the public 
than just the usual so many spots, 
so many rating points for so much 
money type of supplementary use 
of the spot radio medium." ■ 

Edward Petry & Co. 
opens Phila. office 

On February 1, Edward Petry & Co. 
will open an office in Philadelphia, 
bringing the number of offices 
which the representative firm main- 
tains up to ten. The office will be 
managed by Jack Duffy, Petry ra- 
dio salesman in New York for three 
years. Previously, for two years, he 
was a radio time salesman for 
George P. Hollingbery, and from 




Duffy Carmine 



1956 to 1859 was an advertisi™ 
salesman for the Phikidelphifi In- 
quirer. In addition to his offiSB 
management responsibilities, Dvjff|*l 
will serve as radio sales manager. 
James H. Carmine, Jr. will be tele- 
vision sales manager. He comes til 
the Petry Co. from WRCV, PhiM 
delphia, where he was local salfi ; 
manager. Before Joining the star 
tion, he was advertising and sain 
promotion manager of Philco Dis? 
tributors. Before that, he was $ 
sales representative and merchant 
dising dir. of WPTZ, Philadelphia. 



STATION REP NOTES 



Opens Atlanta office: Tico Enter- 
prises, which sells the radio sta- 
tions owned and operated by J, 
Olin Tice, Jr., has expanded into 
the southeast with a sales office ad 
1371 Peachtree Street, NE, Atlanta. 
It also operates out of New York* 
The new office is managed by Joe 
E. Morris, assistant to the president 
and national sales manager. Sta- 
tions include AVEET, Richmond; 
WCAY, Columbia, S. C; WKTQ 
Charlotte; and WGYW, Knoxville. 
Other stations may be added soon. 

Richer adds two: KFOG San Fran- 
cisco, and WNMP Chicago, have 
both joined Robert Richer Repre* 
sentatives, which specializes in 
"quality-programed" radio stations 
in the top 50 markets. KFOG is 
owned by Kaiser Industries and is, 
according to Richer, first place in 
the San Francisco fm market, 
WNMP is owned by Otto Semrow, 
Chicago's postmaster, managed by 
Bennett O. Scott, former sales man- 
ager of WIND. Other stations 
changing representatives include 
KLTV Tyler, Tex., which appointed 
Avery-Knodel. Station is a primary 
NBC affiliate and carries other net- 
works on a per-program basis; 
WAFG-TV Huntsville, to Jack. 
Masla. Call letters will soon be 
changed to WAAY-TV. Station is 
an ABC TV affiliate; WA1V (FM) 
Indianapolis, appointed Frederick 
W. Smith. 

Adds office: C. K. Beaver & Assoc. 
has opened its third branch office, 
at 1708 Daughn Bldg., Dallas. Jack 
Riley, formerly of Glenn Adv., will 
head the Beaver office. 
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I^S. . nrQ.pga.i9ti. tuleS far regulating cigarette advertising will 
hand beth industry and its gym attigfiBys a murder pas ly complex task* 
Seeding Hue call of the Surgeon General ' s repJrt on smoking and health,, 
the commission has rushed into three "proposed** rules for safeguarding 
Imiaelmofr f ni the perils of smoking. The first is a fairly simple type of 
"Banger — Health Hazard I ■" warning for labels and advertising. 

But Rule 1 -spells ami Infinite possibilities for violating statutory 
bar- 1© deceptive advertising, and Rule 3 compounds Rule &< Qn Mar. 16, adver- 
tisers:., WmAmsimM-f and iobaccfi interests will have a chance %x> discuss 
—if that f s- the word— the proposed rule;M-« fTd adds that the, rules are 
StlPle-ily tentative and cettld be changed, #r even dropped-* 

ffiscl»s ; u,*re reaulrtment s in Rule ,| art heaw ylth semantics* 
"STq cigarette advertisement or label shall state; or imply by Words, 
pictures, symbols, sounds* deviees» o>r demonstrations or any combination 
thereof," that Smoking the advertised brand promotes health or physical 
well-being i is nst a health hazard,, sit is less hazardous than other brands. 

.Qn the lasl tfpl of claiia-^FfGi says Brand X can Claim less hazard if' 
there is scientifics proof, and if "adverse aspects" of smoking are right 
up the : re. in big letters with it., strictly interpreted,, Rule 2 could knock 
nearly every present cigarette eotamerciai off the IV screens. 

Rule § is, further clarified . by FTC to preheat, deception 1 by "half 

truths^ misleading suggestions or Innuendo ^ . " 

iirampiei" if 'Brand I can provably claim it filter's tut all Argon f 5 rom 
smoke f it can say 1 - So* But if Science has not also proven that reducing Argon 
content 'sti^aifloantiy' 9 " reduces health hazard— the label #r advertisement 
must 4mf this, too, and prominently* 

Stoat constitutes *signif leant 9 lessiening of hazard will be another 
toltlr-SPlit t Er * 

Also ruled out as deceptive, any general -el alms of "extra protection" 5 
or simple statement that S cigarette has the n Ie«, Impriived" whatsis filter. 

The third proposed rule for cigarette advert is ing sets up procedure 
far verifying any "tar derby" elalms. 

Sffiih claims must be verified in advance with, a unif orm testing pro- 
cedure yet to be decided, FTC may use the so-called "Cambridge Filter 
Methid 9 presented- at ffth annual meeting of the Association &f Official 
Agricultural Chemists, here ©ct» IB-, Iff*, 

?ven 'verified-, the claim falls int# more fishhotts* If the X mini-* 
grams of tar in the cigarette has>n©t been sclent if ioally proven to indicate 
signlficantlf lessened hsalth hasard— this fact has to share- the limelight 
with the otter E'laim* 

One thing. seems sure* whatever the final rules,, cigarette packages 
will hs?e ti be larger^ eaommeTcslMls longer, t.o accomodate the warnings and 
explanations* 



Ifertrs taro nation's 
capital of speiefal 
interest to admen 
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j^jf At NAB's "little headquarters" in Miami : 

The NAB TV Code Review Board has decided to leave the cigarette adver- 
tising problem to the manufacturers: self -regulation is now the Manufac- 
turer's primary responsibility. Meeting at Miami last wefik, the Code 
Board decided that the broadcaster role has been reduced still further 
because "another new element has been introduced into an already compli- 
cated situation by proposed regulations for cigarette advertising by the 
Federal Trade Commission. These proposals have made it impractical for 
the Code Review Board to attempt to develop detailed standards of cigar- 
ette advertising practice at this time. All persons will., of course, be 
bound by any trade commission regulations which may ultimately be adopted,, 

"Any new federal regulations pertaining to cigarette advertising 
should be impartially administered with respect to all advertising media.* 

However, pending final rules to come from the FTC, the TV Code Board 
recommends broadcaster precautions against cigarette advertising With 
special appeal to the young on social or health grounds* Also recommended % 
a special committe of TV and Radio Code members to suggest new provisions 
to match government and other developments in cigarette advertising. 

The statement was approved unanimously by the nine-member Television 
Code Review Board made up of chairman William D. Pabst , KTVU, Oakland-San 
Francisco; Roger W. Clipp, Triangle Stations* Philadelphia; Robert W. 
Ferguson, WTRF-TV, Wheeling ; Ernest lee Jahncke, Jr» , SEC New York ; Douglas 
L. Manship,, WBRZ, Baton Rouge,; Joseph H* Ream,, CBS New York ; Lawrence H. 
Rogers II, Taft Broadcasting Co. , Cincinnati ; Alfred B« Schneider, ABC New 
York, and George B. Storer, Storer Broadcasting Co., Miami. 



In the piggyback controversy, the NAB TV Code Re vi ew Board recommend- 
ed tightening restrictions on piggyback commerciarsy and limiting 
the number of consecutive spots in prime time programing* 

The NAB Television Board will say yes or no to these proposals at its 
Jan. 29 meeting in Sarasota, Fla. 

NAB Code Authority Director Howard H, Bell, chief proponent of the 
piggyback cutback, said the action would ease the picture of overeommer- 
cialization on TV. The proposed amendment would count piggybacks (multiple 
product) announcements as two, unless they are so Well blended as to appear 
as one "integrated" comercial to the viewer. Adjacent piggybacks within 
a program would be barred — otherwise, such double announcements would 
add up to four, says Bell. Quadruples are already outlawed by the Code in 
non-prime time. Bell, in his maiden speech as co-director, urged stronger 
public image for Code, more financial support, stricter enforcement. 

Present TV Code interpretations allow multiple products of the same 
advertiser — or related products of different advertisers— to be counted 
as a single commercial. Open battle between Procter & Gamble and Helene 
Curtis over the use of multi-product commercials reflects industry-wide 
division on the good and bad of the new piggyback proposal. Many claim that 
interpretive problems make the idea impractical on the face of it, and un- 
fair to smaller advertisers who rely on present piggyback rules or inter- 
pretations. 




We have seasons, but they are relatively 
mild, without the harsh extremes that often 
disrypt kuslnes? elsewhere. This means year- 
royndl high-level spending, with a 'diversi- 
fied economy,, as a center for government. 



business, recreation, education, and indus- 
try. Few stations, we are told, dominate 
their markets as do we in WCTV-land, but 
you probably have your own figures to 
prove this! 
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"FEDERICO, 

PRINCE 
OF URBINO" 

by Frderhv liarocri leas 
pamlnl in lt>0~>. u ltra the 
yiiurifi I'rtrii'f was 18 months 
old, \oleil for its beautiful 
i olors and una jjerleil i harm . 
" Frderim' represents a re- 
tortion against the stylkrtl 
and rigid designs of the 
Kenauumtier, and influent rd 
Snrli later masters as Hubais 
and I an fhfa>. 



in a class by itself 



Masterpiece — exceptional skill, far-reaching values. This is the quality 
of WWJ radio-television service— in entertainment, news, sports, information, 
and public affairs programming. The results are impressive— in audience loyalty 
and community stature, and in \ \ 7 \ \ T I 1 \ J W T I Til \ 7 

sales impact for the advertiser \ \ V V *J (111(1 V V 1 
on WWJ Radio and Television. THE NEWS STATIONS 
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The Detroit News • Affiliated with NBC • National Representatives: Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 



